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PREFACE 


iv 


This thesis is an attempt to respond to a troubled 
world from my own experience as a Christian pastor in the 
parish ministry. The conviction to write on the topic has 
developed from a lifelong struggle aimed at synthesizing 
piety and the social gospel in my own life, in the churches 
of which I have been a member, and in the Christian commun¬ 
ity at large. 

When I was a child in the Methodist Church in the 
south I belonged to a church which stressed personal 
piety. I grew up conscious of needing a right relationship 
with God. But I grew up also driving through slums and 
poverty and oppression to get to church every Sunday morn¬ 
ing, and it never occurred to me that this injustice had 
anything to do with my relationship to God. I thought 
those people were lazy and wanted to live that way. Then 
one morning I realized that I was responsible. Any time a 
person is not actually fighting injustice and oppression, 
that person sins not only against other people but also 
against God. 

Then I moved out west where I encountered Chris¬ 
tians active in social causes but living virtually in a 
spiritual desert. Churches were weak in their efforts at 
nourishment of the religious experience. Added to this 
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concern came my awareness in seminary of a collapsing civ¬ 
ilization. Mass starvation, nuclear destruction, environ¬ 
mental loss, disparity of wealth, future shock, and polit¬ 
ical exploitation all threaten human survival. Somehow in 
the midst of this pluralism I had to discover afresh the 
meaning of Christian discipleship. The result of that 
search is the thesis which follows. 

I am in debt to many for their assistance in this 
work. Dr. F. Thomas Trotter opened new dimensions in the 
study of John Wesley and the people called Methodists. Dr. 
Frank Kimper encouraged me in new depths of self-under¬ 
standing and instructed me in the meaning of love. Dr. C. 
Dean Freudenberger described our "Global Village" in ways 
that it had never before been described to me. Dr. K. 
Morgan Edwards not only served on the dissertation com¬ 
mittee but acted as a talent scout taking a rookie student 
and turning her into a preacher. In the process he became 
not only a teacher, but a friend. And especially I thank 
Dr. John Cobb for receiving masses of generalized ideas 
from me and pointing them in the direction of a thesis. 

His untiring effort on behalf of his students has been an 
inspiration to my total life and ministry. 

Appreciation goes also to Dick Denton for providing 
form correction and to Ethel Parker for typing the final 
draft. Finally I thank my parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
McDonald of Jackson, Mississippi, who have faithfully 
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lived the Christian life and witnessed God's Grace to me 
more than any others. 
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ABSTRACT 

The thesis is an attempt to respond to a troubled world from the 
author's personal experience as a Christian pastor in the parish- ministry, 
The synthesizing process begins with the love commandment of Jesus in the 
New Testament. The theological question toward which- the thesis is 
directed is the question of whether this love commandment is to be inters 
preted as two seperate commandments with seperate foci or as one double 
interrelated commandment of dialectical tension. In the text of the thesis 
the author argues for the latter. The practical corollary question towards 
which the thesis is directed is how a synthesis of personal piety and the 
social gospel based on such, a single love commandment can be preached in the 
contemporary church. 

The author first examines the theological base for synthesis in the 
Old and New Testaments. Concluding that biblically, personal piety and the 
social gospel are implicitly in synthesis, she then traces the seperation 
of these elements of Christian witness through the history of the church. 

The author deals briefly and in quite general terms with a series of move¬ 
ments in the history of the church to evaluate the degree of their success 
in uniting piety and social witness. In her search she found both movements 
and individual Christians who, historically, did have some measure of suc¬ 
cess, but she found that none of these groups or persons represented a con¬ 
textually adequate approach to the needs posited by the modern situation. 

At this point the author returned to the Biblical witness searching 
for some clue to provide the contextual solution for modern times, to grant 
plausibility to Christianity as the way God acts in history today. In this 
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encounter she grew to understand something of the spirituality of Jesus." 

She concluded that a model of Christian self-understanding which synthe¬ 
sizes personal piety and the social gospel is a model which is radically 
selftranscending. However, spirituality cannot be obtained as long as it 
is merely a conceptual model because its volutional appropriation as_ a 
model becomes "ethical" and thus self-defeating as a truly spiritual mode 
of being. Yet even aspiration towards a spiritual state of existence may 
perhaps allow openness for the individual to the possibility of receiving 
the gift of the Spirit. 

The next step for the author was to give application to this new 
Christian self-understanding in preaching. Since this is the area of per¬ 
sonal appropriation as a parish minister, and since preaching is central 
to worship and worship is central to Christianity, preaching was a worth¬ 
while tool for practice in appropriation. 

The sermons in chapter five of the thesis present an evolutionary 
state of consciousness in the preacher. Three sermons are presented, each 
followed by critical evaluation as to the results in synthesis. By the 
proclamation of the third sermon, Fired up Mad and Glad" the author had 
fully appropriated this new aspiration towards a spiritual mode of existence 
in her own internal world as well as the acknowledgment of Jesus' spirits 
uality in his message, specifically the commandment to love God and neighbor 
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CHAPTER 1 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 
A. NEED FOR SYNTHESIS 

As the body of Christ, as Christ existing in com¬ 
munity, the Church is God*s mission to the world and has 
its task being an instrument of God's love in the world. 

Its purpose is nurture and mission. It is a proclaiming 
community, an acting community, a teaching and learning 
community, a worshipping community, a serving community. 

It proclaims the message of the Kingdom of God. It pro¬ 
claims the message of love. Jesus laid the foundation for 
this purpose of the church when he summed up the whole 
teaching of the Old Testament and told the scribes and 
pharisees, "love the Lord your God with all your heart and 
mind and soul and strength, and love your neighbor as 
yourself." The theological question towards which this 
thesis is directed is the question of whether this state¬ 
ment in the Synoptic Gospels is to be interpreted as two 
separate commandments with separate foci or as one double 
interrelated commandment of dialectical tension. It is the 
contention of the author to argue the latter. If in fact 
the command to love God and neighbor are two separate com¬ 
mands, then it would be possible to obey one and not the 

1 
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other. However, if they are seen as one interrelated com¬ 
mandment, as I contend, then one cannot love his neighbor 
except in loving God, and likewise cannot love God except 
in loving his neighbor. This means also that personal 
piety cannot be singularly related to love of God, and 
likewise, the social gospel cannot be singularly related to 
love of neighbor. Piety is connected with one's attitude 
towards both God and neighbor as is one's social witness. 

The practical correlary question towards which this 
thesis is directed is how a synthesis of personal piety and 
social gospel based on such a single love commandment can 
be preached in the contemporary Church. What will be 
offered is a model of self-understanding which can be 
facilitated by a local church pastor as he/she attempts to 
bring the congregation to a state of fertile tension and 
thus result in creative personal piety and active social 
witness. 

The basis of action for all Christians can be 
reduced to the fundamental commandment to love God and one 
another. This love alone should be motivation for 
Christians to be involved in personal spiritual growth and 
in the social gospel, in proclaiming the message of salva¬ 
tion and in providing the opportunities for abundant life 
for all persons. But the fact is Christians have not done 
this. The mere fact that 20 percent of the people today 
own 80 percent of the world's wealth and that most of those 
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20 percent profess to be Christians demonstrates that this 
Christian love is not now happening globally. In my per¬ 
sonal experience as I understand the Gospel message, Jesus' 
love was the actualization of perceiving every human being 
as a previous person. The present world situation implies 
instead that some human beings have worth while others have 
none. 

Based on the love commandment I believe that theo¬ 
logically and theoretically, personal piety and the social 
gospel are implicitly in synthesis. All Christian action 
since Jesus should have furthered this synthesis in res¬ 
ponse to this one great commandment. The commandment has 
been an underlying assumption in the history of the Church* 
Historically (at least in most Protestant circles), per¬ 
sonal piety has referred to the expression of Christian 
witness in devotional experience and practice, in worship, 
prayer, and studying the scriptures. Interpretations of 
piety have been expressed in a variety of ways from church 
worship to monasticism to mysticism. But the theme of 
devotion has always been part of Christian expression. 

The theme of love of God and neighbor through 
social action has changed in interpretation with the dif¬ 
ferent eras of church history. It has always meant con¬ 
cern for the poor and suffering. For much of history this 
took the form of caring for the hurts of people individ¬ 
ually while allowing broader causal conditions to remain 
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the same. With the Social Gospel movement of the 19th 
century, love of God and neighbor was expanded to mean 
attacking oppressive institutions and structures which were 
beginning to be perceived as one root cause of human suf¬ 
fering. Even though this movement had some success, it 
still did not result in the majority of Christians syn¬ 
thesizing personal piety and social gospel to actualize 
Jesus' message. There continued to be a dichotomy between 
personal devotionalism and structures of oppression despite 
their increasing social awareness and identification. For 
example, Karl Marx and his writings represent the increas¬ 
ing awareness of social injustice, derived from Western 
man's understanding of Old Testament social justice that 
was beginning to permeate Western man's self-understanding 
during the middle of the 19th century. The Church failed 
to synthesize personal piety with a more meaningful social 
gospel as an extension of the love commandment at a time 
when the inequalities of social and economic injustice were 
becoming increasingly evident. Perhaps this had the unfor¬ 
tunate effect of transforming Marxism into an objectified 
enemy rather than a stimulating rival. Such a trend seem¬ 
ingly has continued until lately. 

Today the world faces crisis. Two-thirds of human¬ 
ity face starvation. Nuclear destruction looms. Science, 
the "secular authority," seems less and less optimistic 
about the survival of the human race. And Christianity 
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does not seem to be making much difference in this deter¬ 
iorating world scene* In fact* most "Christians'' live in 
the western rich nations and contribute to oppression and 
injustice rather than alleviating it. 

Samuel Escobar has alluded to this in the following 

illustrations 

Imagine that all the population of the world were 
condensed to the size of one village of 100 people. In 
this village 67 of that 100 people would be poor* the 
other 33 would be in varying degrees well off. Of the 
total population, only 7 would be North Americans. The 
other 93 people would watch the 7 North Americans spend 
one-half of all the money, eat one-seventh of all the 
food, and use one-half of all the bathtubs. These 7 
people would have ten times more doctors than the other 
93 . Meanwhile, the 7 would continue to get more and 
more and the 93 less and less . 1 2 

This dramatic account of the disparity of^wealth 
in the world becomes more significant for Christians 
today because it can be said that Christianity at the 
moment is concentrated in that part of the world where 
the privileged 33 percent live. Moreover, the average 
income in the opulent Christian West is about $2,400, 
while the average income for the non-Christian under¬ 
developed world is $180. This gap is widening, and it 
is expected that in the next ten years another $ 1,100 
will be added to the difference.* What are the con¬ 
sequences for Christians in the developed countries— 
North America, for example—who have an evangelistic 
concern? 


1 Samuel Escobar, "Evangelism and Man's Search for 
Freedom, Justice and Fulfillment," Issue Strategy Paper for 
International Congress on World Evangelization, 16-25 July, 
1974, p. 1, citing Clifford Christians, Earl J. Schipper, 
and Wesley Smedes (edsj, Who in the World (Grand Rapids* 
Eerdmans, 1972), p. 125* 


2 Escobar, ibid ., citing "The Development < Crisis 1 
the Real Questions," by Tibor Mende, in Cooperation Canada, 
N. y, CIDA, Ottawa, Jan.-Feb., 1973» PP* 3-9* 
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As part of the wealthy seven we are trying to reach 
as many of the other 93 for Christ as we can. We tell 
them about Jesus and they watch us throw away more food 
than they ever hope to eat. We are busy building 
beautiful church buildings, and they scrounge to find 
shelter for their families. We have money in the bank 
and they do not have enough to buy food for their 
children. All the while we tell them that our Master 
was the Servant of men, the Savior who gave his all 
for us and bids us give all^for him. . . We are the 
rich minority in the world.'* 

I see a radical tension between the gospel of Jesus 
and what is practiced in Christian churches in the twenti¬ 
eth century. In fact, I see this tension even in what is 
proclaimed in much of the so-called Christian community. 
What I see in the secularized world of the modern church is 
much heresy and very little Christianity. 

I believe that in response to this current world 
situation the Church needs a more meaningful synthesis of 
personal piety and the social gospel. A synthesis of these 
elements has been an underlying assumption in the history 
of the Church. In Chapter Three I will show how often the 
Church historically has failed to integrate them in prac¬ 
tice. At this juncture, however, it may be noted that 
there have been some movements in history and some Chris¬ 
tian leaders who have demonstrated a measure of success in 
synthesis although that synthesis was not incorporated into 
general Christianity in an all-encompassing way. 


3 Ibid. 
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Wesley's Methodists are one example of such an 
attempt. They were essentially piety minded. Yet Wesley 
worked in the "working" class, and as the Methodists grew 
in human dignity they changed the structures of their 
society. However, the world at that time was not yet 
interpreted as a Global Village as it is todayj so Wesley's 
movement had results limited to the geographical region 
where it originated. As the years passed the people who 
called themselves Methodists moved from the "working" 
class to the middle class and in time contributed to the 
problem rather than the solution. 

The witness of John Woolman is another example. 

With his life centered on Christ, Woolman developed a 
personal piety which manifested itself in ever increasing 
sensitivity to spiritual reality coupled with other-dir- 
ectedness, responding to the transcendent God and to his 
fellow men. Social involvement was in synthesis with his 
piety as he was quickened to a divine but painful concern 
for the suffering of the world and responded by rejecting 
and attacking the oppressive social structures of his day. 
However, John Woolman was only a lone individual. He did 
not spearhead a movement or instigate any general change 
in the practice of the institutional Church. 

A third attempt at synthesis which demonstrated 
some success was the Social Gospel movement led by Walter 
Rauschenbusch and his associates. In addition to seeing 
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social change as necessary to fulfill the command of love 
of God and neighbor, Rauschenbusch was influenced by his 
understanding of the Kingdom of God. He addressed the 
Church by challenging its individual piety and calling for 
a change in institutions. But his followers often failed 
to continue his stress on personal piety, and in the Church 
at large individualized piety persisted in its dichotomous 
relationship to the social gospel. 

Other movements and persons have achieved some 
measure of success in synthesis as well, but these three 
have been chosen for elaboration in the text of this 
thesis. 

The object of the thesis is to work towards a new 
synthesis of personal piety and the social gospel for con¬ 
temporary Christians. Rather than calling for a new move¬ 
ment in Christianity or presenting an individual Christian 
lifestyle for adoption, I propose that the best approach 
towards such a synthesis is through preaching. That avenue 
has been chosen for two reasons. First, in terns of my own 
experience, it is the form of Christian witness I know 
test. As a pastor in the parish ministry the chief expec¬ 
tation of my congregation is that I preach the Word of God 
to the people of God. Secondly, I believe that if any new 
attempt at synthesis is to prove successful, it must be 
manifest in contemporary preachingi for preaching is 
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central to worship, and worship is central to Christian 
self-understanding. 

B. DEFINITION OF ISSUES 

Several key terms and phrases need definition in 
order to clarify the questions at hand. These include 
"synthesis," "personal piety," "social gospel," and "mod¬ 
em church." 

Webster defines synthesis as "the composition or 
combination of parts of elements so as to form a wholej the 
production of a substance by the union of elements." What 
we have done in the Church is to try to divide the indivis¬ 
ible. We have contributed to the division by the language 
we use. In referring to a "social gospel" we imply that 
there is an "individual gospel" as well. This is con¬ 
ceptually inaccurate. There is only one Gospel which is 
both individual and social. 

The expressions "personal piety" and "social gos¬ 
pel" have had their meanings shaped by movements in his¬ 
tory. Pietism points to an emphasis on devotional exper¬ 
ience and practices in religion, on devoutness in religion. 
In the seventeenth century a religious movement called 
Pietism originated in Germany as a reaction to scholastic 

^Webster*s New World Dictionary , ed. by David B. 
Guralnik (New Yorki Popular Library, 1959 )* p. 551* 
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Lutheranism which was rigid, dogmatic, and demanded intel¬ 
lectual conformity. Pietism instead stressed the primacy 
of feeling in Christian experience. Bible study and per¬ 
sonal religious experience were central to the movement. 

The reconstitution of the Moravian Church was one of the 
most notable results of the Pietistic awakening, which in 
turn influenced the pietism of John Wesley as he became 
acquainted with the Moravians. 

The phrase "social gospel" likewise found signif¬ 
icant meaning in a movement by that name, this one arising 
two centuries later at the end of the nineteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth. This time period saw a rise in deep 
social concern on the part of many Christians, and the 
movement led chiefly by Washington Gladden and Walter 
Rauschenbusch sought to bring social order into conformity 
with the teachings of Jesus. In addition it emphasized the 
message of some of the great prophets. According to 
Williston Walker, "early nineteenth century Protestantism 
had expressed its social concerns largely in individualis¬ 
tic terms, stressing charity and moral reform, but the 
social gospel focused attention on the corporate aspects of 
modern life and on the achievement of social justice. 

The word social itself has to do with human beings in their 
living together and dealings with one another, with 

%illiston Walker, A History of the Christian 
Church (New Yorki Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959)> P* 518. 
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relating in human society, the welfare of human beings as 
members of society. The gospel is obviously the good news 
of Christ, the Kingdom of God, and salvation. It is the 
Christian message. 

In the course of the thesis the historical usage 
of these terms and the movements associated with them are 
important. However, they alone are not enough. In the 
contemporary context personal piety is the attitude of 
personal devotion on the part of the individual Christian. 
The essence of what the social gospel is for us must be, 
however, the proclamation of the Christian message which 
includes all the contemporary modes of "awarenesses?" 
social consciousness, global consciousness, environmental 
consciousness, et al t and it must be the appropriation of 
such "consciousnesses" in a contextual framework in harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus. 

We turn now to a discussion of the "modern church." 
It has already been perceived as a body of believers, as 
Christ existing in community. In addition the Church in 
the latter part of the twentieth century is both event and 
institution. As an event it is a community in which Jesus 
Christ is Lord and in which he works by his Holy Spirit. 

It is a people moving across time and space in participa¬ 
tion in the mission of Jesus Christ. We say the church is 
not essentially a human institution. But we must admit it 
is among the web of institutions serving society. In 
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describing institutions the Encycloped ia of Social Sciences 
notes* 


It connotes a way of thought or action of some 
prevalence and permanence, which is embedded in the 
habits of a group or the customs of a people. In 
ordinary speech it is another word for procedure, con¬ 
vention or arrangementj in the language of books it is 
the singular of which the mores or the folkways are the 
plural. Institutions fix the confines of and impose 
form upon the activities of human beings. The world of 
use and wont, to which imperfectly we accommodate our^ 
lives, is a tangled and unbroken web of institutions. 

The nature of institutions is that they are part of 
a continuing social process. Intent and chance share in 
their creation. But they continue to grow until the unfam¬ 
iliar seems obvious and the original function or purpose 
seems lost in the maintenance and advocacy of the institu¬ 
tion itself. Institutions accommodate themselves to the 
folkways of a culture and respond, even if stubbornly, to 
cultural change. Institutions and human actions are con¬ 
tinuously remaking each other in the endless drama of the 
social process. 

The Church in its self-understanding as movement 
provides a classic example of an institution which has man¬ 
aged to accommodate itself to many systems of thought. The 
simple story of the man Jesus presently became a body of 
Pauline christologyj the Middle Ages converted it into an 


Dalton Hamilton, "Institutions," Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences (New York* Macmillan, 1932), VIII, 84. 
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intricate theological system and the rationalization of a 
powerful ecclesiastical empire; at the individualistic 
touch of the Reformation it became a doctrine of the per¬ 
sonal relationship between man and his maker; it is today 

still patching up a truce with Darwinism, the scientific 

7 

attitude, relativity and even religious skepticism . f 

In viewing the Church as both event and institu¬ 
tion Colin Williams maintains that the two are inseparable 
from each other but are also in severe tension with each 
other and at times approach the breaking point. Is the 
Church today ready to venture out on a new event or live 
within the institutional law? Williams maintains that the 
question for us rather than either-or is "How the institu¬ 
tional life can best order the people of God for their 

8 

availability in the event of contemporary obedience." The 
answer to that question set forth in this thesis will be 
that the Church can best do this by becoming whole again, 
by a new synthesis of personal piety and the social gospel 
in its witness to the Christian message. 

One final note needs to be added here. When one 
speaks of the "church as institution" today one does not 
generally think of the above detailed understanding. What 

7 Ibid .. VII, 85. 

®Colin Williams, The Church (Philadelphia; Wes- 
minster Press, 1968), pp. 28-9. 
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is generally characteristic today is a negative undercur¬ 
rent of feeling regarding institutions themselves on the 

V 

part of change agents and churchpersons. Dr. Robert Amott 
describes it as "something in the Protestant spirit" which 
basically mistrusts institutions. The entire idea of such 
is seen as "a mischievous policy that sacrifices far too 
many human resources, and sometimes even the gospel itself, 

Q 

to the survival of the institution and status quo. We 
often believe that institutions by their very nature are 
dehumanizing. Against that belief Thomas Oden argues, 

To define institutions as "conformity-creating 
mechanism" or "instruments for guaranteeing social 
control" creates a preconception of the institution as 
an imprisoning reality instead of a liberating reality. 
Against this general trend, I would like to argue that 
more often than not institutional structures are liber¬ 
ating realities, and that, surprisingly enough, it is 
precisely by the means of the strategies of social 
control that they becQmq liberating,10 

In understanding the nature of the modem church, what is 

needed is a more accurate, authentic understanding of the 

meaning of "institution" by the Christian populace as a 

whole as a facilitating structure of actualized faith. 

Thus, to move toward a synthesis of personal piety 
and the social gospel in the modern church is to move as 
individual Christians and the organized community of 


%>r. Robert Arnott, "Toward a Theological Study of 
Institutions," Religion in Life . XXXVII (Autumn, 1968) 
4l?ff. 

10 Thomas Oden, Beyond Revolution (Philadelphia* 
Westminster Press, 1970), pp. 30-1• 
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Christians toward the combination of personal spiritual 
devotion and action advancing social justice in order to 
form the whole of what it means to be the Christian commun¬ 
ity in the modern world. 

C. STRUCTURE OF THE ESSAY 

Chapter Two will consider the theological founda¬ 
tions of piety and social involvement as expressed in the 
Biblical tradition. The author contends that in a bibli¬ 
cal context piety and action are implicitly in synthesis. 
The chapter presents a brief summary of the Israelites' 
understanding of their relationship to a God of social jus¬ 
tice in the Old Testament. Primary attention is then given 
to the love commandment of Jesus in the New Testament, as 
well as the changes in one's relationship to God initiated 
by Jesus. The theological premise is that the love com¬ 
mandment is one double commandment of dialectical tension. 

Based on this theological assumption, Chapter Three 
treats the historical separation of personal piety and the 
social gospel in the practice of Christianity. The Church 
historically has more often than not interpreted the com¬ 
mand to love God and neighbor as being two commands with 
separate foci, thus resulting in a schism between personal 
piety and the social gospel in Christian witness. The 
chapter deals briefly and in quite general terms with a 
series of movements in the history of the Church to 
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evaluate the degree of their success in uniting piety and 
social witness. Current trends are considered, emphasiz¬ 
ing the activities of the modern Church in piety and social 
witness, especially the failure of the Church to actualize 
a synthesis in practice. 

Chapter Four presents a model for Christian self¬ 
understanding for the contemporary person as he/she res¬ 
ponds to the gift of God's Grace. This Christian response 
is one based on an understanding of the love commandment of 
Jesus as one interrelated commandment of productive dia¬ 
lectical tension. And this Christian self-understanding 
implies a spiritual mode of being in response to the actu¬ 
alization of love in Jesus. It is argued that the appro¬ 
priation of a move towards spiritual existence as a res¬ 
ponse to Jesus' love commandment results in a new synthesis 
of personal piety and the social gospel for the modern 
Christian. 

Chapter Five explores preaching as a means for 
realizing this synthesis in the contemporary Church. I 
examine my own attempts as a local pastor to bring a con¬ 
gregation to a state of fertile tension through preaching. 
Sermons are offered along with a critical evaluation of 
those sermons and their results in the life of the congre¬ 
gation. 

Finally, I draw my conclusions and present the pos¬ 
sibility of a new wholeness in future Christian witness. 
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CHAPTER 2 


FOUNDATION FOR SYNTHESIS IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 

In Chapter One the theory was advanced that a rad¬ 
ical tension exists between the gospel of Jesus and what is 
practiced in Christian churches in the twentieth century. 
This tension is due in part to the historical separation 
of personal piety and the social gospel. Before such his¬ 
torical separation is examined, however, it is necessary to 
return to the roots of the Christian faith, examining its 
theological foundation as expressed in its biblical wit¬ 
ness. It is the essential nature of Biblical religion that 
individual and social aspects of the faith are implicitly 
in synthesis. This is true both for the Israelites in 
their relation to a God of social justice and for the 
early Christian community in their response to the love 
commandment of Jesus. Following a brief description of 
synthesis in Old Testament worship and practice, this chap¬ 
ter will focus on the theological question of whether the 
love commandment of Jesus is to be interpreted as two sep¬ 
arate commandments with separate foci or as one double 
interrelated commandment of dialectical tension. 
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A. RELATION TO GOD OF SOCIAL JUSTICE IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament recounts the history of a people 
in relationship to their God. It was a relationship of 
special knowledge and steadfast love. The right behavior 
of the Israelite was obedience to God’s law. Love of God 
and neighbor were inherent in this law thus initiating 
motivation for personal piety and social witness. These 
aspects of Jewish law were never interpreted by the proph¬ 
ets in a "both/and" sense but instead were always inte¬ 
grated as necessary elements of a right relationship with 
God. 

The prophets reminded the people that ritualistic 
offerings and ceremonial activities were not enough for 
reconciliation with Yahweh when the people neglected their 
moral consciousness. Social problems for them were moral 
problems. They continued to proclaim devotion to Yahweh, 
economic and social justice for all people, righteousness 
above ritual correctness, and the doom which a loving but 
just God must send on the unrepentant. 

Piety and social concern by the prophets are 
illustrated in Amos' plea for social justice and Hosea's 
proclamation of God's love. Amos points again and again to 
the people's failings in statements like thesei 

Assemble yourselves upon the mountains of Samaria, 
and see the great tumults within her, 
and the oppressions in her midst. 
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"They do not know how to do right," says the LORD, 
"those who store up violence and robbery in their 
strongholds." 

Amos 3‘9b-10 


Hear this word, you cows of Bashan, 
who are in the mountain of Samaria, 
who oppress the poor, who crush the needy, 
who say to their husbands, "Bring, that we may drink!" 

Amos 4*1 

And then the heart of his preaching comes in the following* 

I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies. 

Even though you offer me your burnt offerings and 
cereal offerings, I will not accept them, and the 
peace offerings of your fatted beasts I will not 
look upon. 

Take away from me the noise of your songsj to the 
melody of your harps I will not listen. 

But let justice roll down like waters, 

and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 

Amos 5*21-24 

Hosea too points out social disorders, but rings in his 
note with, 

For I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice, 

the knowledge of God, rather than burnt offerings. 

Hosea 6*6 

And again in Micah we find the high point of Old Testament 
piety* 

With what shall I come before the LORD, 
and bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the LORD be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

He has showed you, 0 man, what is good} 

and what does the LORD require of you but to do 
justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God? 

Micah 6*6-8 
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The God of the Israelites was a distant God and the 
Giver of the Law. "Radical obedience" and "fear of God" 
are terms which describe the Old Testament understanding 
of a right relationship with Yahweh. Personal piety and 
social witness are assumed interrelated behavior as one 
obeys God's commands and develops in righteousness. 

B. LOVE COMMANDMENT OF JESUS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The same God made first a covenant with Israel, 
then renewed this covenant by inviting all persons through 
Jesus Christ. In God's act of revelation in the incarna¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, meaning for existence is provided for 
every human being who chooses the "leap of faith." Accord¬ 
ing to Gordon Kaufman, "God is not only the Lord, the abso¬ 
lutely free one) he loves in his freedom and therefore 
makes himself into the servant of man, ministering to human 
need through the ministry of Jesus. 

Any discussion of the life and ministry of Jesus 
must take into consideration the question of historicity. 

In the search for the historical Jesus by Biblical scholars 
in recent centuries, form critics have deduced that what we 
have in the New Testament expresses the beliefs and opin¬ 
ions of the early Christian community regarding the man 
Jesus. Although authentic sayings of Jesus can be 

■^Gordon Kaufman, Systematic Theology (New York* 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1968), p. 169* 
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recovered with some confidence, it is impossible to recon¬ 
struct a biography of Jesus' actual life other than ascer¬ 
taining that he existed. The Christ of faith is the focus 
of New Testament Biblical study today rather than the man 
of history. However, most recent quests have concluded 
that there is continuity between the Jesus of the kerygma 
and the Jesus of history. In other words, the Jesus of 
history is consistent with the early church records. At 
any rate, when Jesus is discussed in this thesis, he is 
discussed with the understanding that what is known of him 
is what is portrayed in the kerygma of the early Church. 

Even upon initial survey of the New Testament, one 
discovers that worship and service go hand in hand and are 
integral parts of discipleship to Jesus Christ. Modern 
Biblical studies, especially form criticism, affirm that 
the sayings and deeds of Jesus more likely to be authentic 
are those which show him to be a defender of the poor and 
the oppressed to whom he promised the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus championed the poor and interpreted the Old Testament 
as a message of Justice. 

In the beginning of his ministry Jesus quoted 

Isaiah. He went into the temple and reads 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor, 

He has sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 
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■to proclaim the acceptable year of the 

L ° rd ' Isaiah 6l»l, 2 

The Gospel accounts portray Jesus as quoting this passage 
in reference to his own mission to the poor and oppressed. 
They quote Jesus as claiming that in himself the passage 
would he fulfilled. Likewise Jesus* miracles were offered 
as a solution to alleviate human suffering. 

But Jesus was also a man of prayer. He addressed 
God as Father, "Abba." Father as an image for God was 
found in the Old Testament, but it was uncommon. Basically 
the idea of addressing God as Father was a novelty intro¬ 
duced by Jesus. This made God personal and man's relation¬ 
ship to God was changed. Prayer thus became a personal 
communication with a close God as opposed to the distant 
Yahweh of the Old Testament. 

The only specific thing the disciples asked Jesus 
to teach them was how to pray. And Jesus went alone, away 
from the crowds, to pray. Luke portrays more of the nature 
of his life of prayer than other gospels. Here Jesus is 
pictured as praying at his baptism, before choosing his 
disciples, on the Mount of Transfiguration, after feeding 
the five thousand, in the Garden of Gethsemane, and on the 
cross. Prayer was continuous in Jesus' life—in the temple, 
among friends, on the housetop under Syrian stars, in the 
fields outside Jerusalem, on lonely mountainsides, and in 
his inner chamber. Just as Jesus was involved m 
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ministering to the poor and oppressed, time for silence and 
personal spiritual nourishment was vital to his life. 

Today the main theological foundation for a new 
synthesis of personal piety and the social gospel is found 
in the New Testament in Jesus’ summation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment law in the commandment "to love God with all one's 
heart and mind and soul and strength," and "to love one's 
neighbor as oneself." This statement of Jesus is recorded 
in all three of the Synoptic Gospels (Mark 12i28-34, 

Mat. 22i34-40, and Luke 10«25-37). Mark's version of the 
story is the longest of the three. Distinctive of this 
version is Jesus' citation of the Shema. Here Jesus in 
effect tells the scribe that no one commandment can be 
marked as the "first" but that these two together consti¬ 
tute the essence of the law. One finds in this gospel 
argument for the single interpretation of loving God and 
neighbor as opposed to perceiving them as separate con¬ 
cepts. Any interpretation of two commandments, one first 
and the other second, is excluded in the context of the 
Marcan story. According to Victor Furnish in The Love 
Command in the New Testament , "the union of the singular 
•no other commandment* and the plural 'than these' main¬ 
tains the distinction between the two precepts but puts 

2 

both of them into a special category." Furnish notes also 

2 

Victor Furnish, The Love Command in the New Tes¬ 
tament (Nashvillei Abingdon Press, 1972), p. 27. 
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that apart from the Synoptic formulations of the double 

commandment, "the command of Deut. 6*5 'to love the Lord 

3 

your God* is not cited by New Testament writers. Prom 
this it would seem that the mention of Deut. 6*5 has its 
point principally if not exclusively in relation to the 
subsequent quotation of Lev. 19*18 to love one's neighbor 
as oneself. 4 Finally, Furnish suggests that because in 
these two texts in the Old Testament the same word is used 
to command love for God (Deut. 6*5) and love for the neigh¬ 
bor (Lev. 19*18) the commands themselves are regarded as 
analogous and are combined and interpreted as one.^ 

Each of the Synoptic evangelists stresses the equal 
importance and interrelation of the double commandment. In 
Matthew they are not cited as one commandment but as two 
with equal importance. For Matthew the double commandment 
is understood as the key to the right interpretation of the 
law. 

In Luke the lawyer questioning Jesus formulates the 
commandment himself. The question then becomes "who is my 
neighbor?" The punch line in this version is that Jesus 
urges the lawyer himself to do what he has acknowledged as 
the essence of the law. 

3 Ibid . 

4 Ibid. 

%bid .. p. 28. 
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As well, Jesus' lore command, is the basis of the 
instruction in the Johanine epistles "that we love one 
another." His commandment is directly in mind in I John 
4-120-21, 

If any one says, "I love God," and hates his 
brother, he is a liari for he who does not love his 
brother whom he has seen, cannot love God whom he has 
not seen. And this commandment we have from him, he 
who loves God should love his brother also. 

In this interpretation of Jesus' love commandment 
by the early Christian community, the commandment is under¬ 
stood not as having two separate foci but rather as one 
double interrelated commandment of dialectical tension. 

One can love God only through loving his neighbor, and 
likewise can love his neighbor only as he loves God. 

From these New Testament illustrations it is evi¬ 
dent that personal piety and the social gospel are implic¬ 
itly in synthesis. In fact their very usage as separate 
terms is conceptually inaccurate. There is no New Testa¬ 
ment "social gospel" distinct from a "personal gospel." 

There is only one Gospel, a redeemed human being in a 
reformed society. Renewal of the individual in Christ also 
reforms society as one relates to his neighbors and their 
environment in the spirit of Christ. Salvation through 
Christ is not a state of being separate from the realities 
of social, political, and material life. Christ creates a 
new person within reality, and through the new person trans¬ 
forms reality. The love commandment involves every area of 
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life in which a person can love both God and neighbor. It 
has to do with one*s whole being and state of existence, 
heart, soul, strength and mind. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE HISTORICAL SEPARATION BETWEEN PERSONAL 
PIETY AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 

Christianity has always been influenced by its 
past, thus any attempt to call for a new synthesis of per¬ 
sonal piety and the social gospel within the Christian 
faith today would be incomplete without historical reflec¬ 
tion on the separation of these elements of faith. Dae to 
the Biblical witness, synthesis of these elements of faith 
has been an underlying assumption in the history of the 
Church. However, in the practical expression of Christian¬ 
ity they have continued to separate over the centuries. 

In order to illustrate this occurrence this chapter gives 
account of the basic understanding of what it meant to be 
Christian in different communities in the successive eras 
of Church history. One senses immediately that drawing a 
boundary between personal piety and social witness is a 
difficult matter in any healthy community. This will 
become apparent in the survey which follows. 

The foundational premise of this chapter is what 
Ernst Troeltsch refers to as, 

. . . fundamental fact that the churches and Christian¬ 
ity, which are pre-eminently historic forces, are at 
all points conditioned by their past, by the Gospel 
which, together with the Bible, exerts its influence 

2 ? 
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ever anew, and by the dogmas which concern social life 
and the whole of civilization.! 

The spiritual power of the current generation is 
only produced by this kind of consciousness of an ancient 
and world-wide religious tradition. 

A. EARLY CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

According to Ernst Troelstch the gospel of Jesus 
was a "free personal piety, with a strong impulse towards 
profound intimacy and spiritual fellowship and communion, 
but without any tendency towards the organization of a 

2 

cult, or towards the creation of a religious community." 
Jesus was concerned with the Kingdom of God, not ecclesias¬ 
tical institutions. The early Christian missionaries, how¬ 
ever, began forming communities for support and common wor¬ 
ship. They preached, like Jesus, to the poor and outcast, 
and they practiced love. They were witnessing to the 
Kingdom through unity of worship and social ministry, 
through preaching and teaching. Religious syncretism was 
prevalent where they began spreading their message, and 
there was interchange with the Oriental religions. The new 
element which Christians added to the religious scene in 

^mst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Chris¬ 
tian Churches (New Yorki Macmillan, 1931)» I» P» 2 5» 

2 Ibid .. II, p. 993. 
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the first two centuries was a faith which had results in 
practical experience and speculations regarding the inner 
life. 

The Christian gospel was at first preached exclu¬ 
sively to the Jews. Then with Paul and others it increas¬ 
ingly spread to the Gentiles. The earliest Christian 
preaching consisted of the message, "The Kingdom of God is 
at hand. Repent." A second stage in its development 
added, "the risen Jesus is the Messiah and will return from 
heaven to establish the kingdom." A third stage examined 
the Old Testament as a whole in relation to its fulfillment 
in Jesus Christ.*^ The mission preaching of the early 
Christians had four main points. It proclaimed one living 
God#. Jesus as Savior and Judge, the resurrection, and per¬ 
sonal self-control. In addition, it was eschatological. 

The early Christians considered themselves brothers 
and sisters and the gospel became a social message. It was 
both individualistic and socialistic as it detached a per¬ 
son from the world, united a person with God, and yet 
implied solidarity and a community of believers. It 
raised the social connection of human beings to a sphere of 
moral obligation.^ The churches where Paul preached saw a 

3 Adolf Haraack, The Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries (New Yorkt G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1904-5), I,36. 

4 Ibid .. I, 184-5. 
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vision of a new humanity, as Christ's body, where each was 
indispensable and each had a place. There was organized 
charity in the churches with support of teachers and 
officials, widows and orphans. The communities looked 
after the sick, poor, and disabled. There was care for 
persons in prisons and mines. Slaves and persons who suf¬ 
fered calamities were supported. Hospitality and care for 
fellow Christians on journeys and churches in poverty and 
peril was characteristic. 

Every Christian community was a local unit, com¬ 
plete in itself, yet part of the collective church of God. 
And every community recognized and manifested itself as 
such. This organization gave a sense of stability to the 
individual. This, and not the evangelist, was the greatest 
missionary of the Primitive Church. 

Indeed the Gospel ethic of the Primitive Church was 
both individual and social, as exemplified by the great 
commandment. It has been described as containing unlim¬ 
ited, unqualified individualism in the demand to love God 
with all one's heart, mind, soul, and strength* and it 
proclaimed absolute universalism in the demand to love 
one's neighbor as one's self. There was union of personal 
piety and social witness. 

Paul proclaimed equality in distance from God and 
in Grace and in destiny. But Paul also saw outer inequal¬ 
ities and was conservative in his social witness. He 
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advocated Christian submission and adaptation to outer cir¬ 
cumstances. Social reform in his era had the shape of 
philanthropy which aided individuals and allowed conditions 
to remain the same. Even here the split between piety and 
the social gospel was beginning to emerge, for Paul indi¬ 
cated that inner equality and outer inequality could 
co-exist. Whereas personal piety and social witness were 
seen as essential elements of the Christian faith, they 
were beginning to be understood as "separate" elements in 
Christian practice. Paul*s division of inner equality and 
outer inequality points to this. The attitude in which 
Christians related to their social conditions indicated 
they believed this was separate from their relationship to 
God. This was the initial breakdown of the integrated 
relationship presented by the love commandment and des¬ 
cribed in Chapter Two. Even the sentence two paragraphs 
above hints at this approaching split as the Christian 
community saw individualism in love of God and socialism in 
love of neighbor. The Church was already beginning to dis¬ 
tort the love commandment of Jesus in failing to see that 
love of God was both individual and social as was love of 
neighbor. 

In early Catholicism the organisation of the Church 
expanded with the institutionalization of worship and the 
sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. The development 
of the episcopacy brought the Church to a new place as an 
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organized institution. It became an independent body with 
a juridical constitution. Ascetism grew as overstrained 
piety and self-denial became ends in themselves rather than 
the love of God and neighbor. In time the Church was only 
concerned with its own social problems and not those of the 
world at large. It dealt with matters of church members 
and property, the family, trade, occupations in the social 
order, and slavery. Inwardly slaves were equal to their 
masters, but outwardly they were expected to be obedient to 
their masters and not change their social condition. Early 
Catholicism did not try to heal social wrongs or remove 
poverty but simply to impart the spirit of love. 

Explanation for this emerging separation of piety 
and the social gospel might be given by remembering that 
these early Christians expected an immediate return of 
their Savior and thus did not feel impelled to change the 
social structures of their era. If the Kingdom of God was 
at hand, there was no need to change the existing order of 
things on earth. Reform of society would take place in 
God's Kingdom. The Christian community could take a 
social stance of individual charity and be content with 
this effort. However, in their anticipation of the apoc¬ 
alypse they failed to keep the true synthesis provided by 
Jesus and thus laid the foundation for greater separation 
in generations to come. 
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B. MIDDLE AGES 

By the time of the Middle Ages the Church had 
expanded to a unifying and reconciling social whole. 

Where Christian congregations had previously held together 
by being a minority among a hostile majority, they were now 
the established Church. The Church decided it needed a 
higher unity of administration, and elevated the episco¬ 
pacy to a coveted office with much status. A Christian 
State Church developed. In the East it became a depart¬ 
ment of the state, and the Church has existed parallel to 
the state to the present day. In the West territorial 
churches developed along with the idea of the Papacy and 
with it ecclesiastical universalism. The Pope alone was 
the direct ruler of the Church and his supremacy of spir¬ 
itual power over temporal meant freedom of the Church from 
the state and supremacy over the state. A sacramental 
doctrine developed and the Church absorbed asceticism and 
monasticism by organizing religious orders. 

r i' <• r 

There were no independent secular values in medi¬ 
eval Christianity. All values were connected to the 
Church. There was ecclesiastical unity under the Thomist 
ethic. Lower classes were expected to show humility and 
gratitude, upper classes to show paternal care and love. 
Since people's capacities were unequal, there was division 
of labor which was considered willed by God to provide 
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harmony in the world. The idea of social reform was com¬ 
pletely absent in Thomism. The Christian ethic became a 
social ideal, but it was an ethic of Nature and not of 
Grace. It revised the Stoic doctrine of Natural Law and 
laid stress on the reasonableness of political-social dev¬ 
elopments. The family was considered the fundamental form 
of social life and was patriarchal in nature. The family 
was seen as the example of what human life in fellowship 
ought to be. 

Through the centuries the Church continued to 
restate its primary obligation as a worshipping society. 
Added to worship in the Church in the general sense grew 
monasticism and mystical experience. Each had histor¬ 
ically distinctive connotations, but all focused on the 
life of prayer and Christian devotion. 

Renunciation was part of worship in the Middle 
Ages, whether for the individual in the parish church or 
the monk or the mystic in solitude. In renunciation a per¬ 
son surrendered his selfish preoccupations to the divine 
will of God for the purpose of divine communion with God. 
Ascetisism was the experience of the person self-discip¬ 
lining himself to be always in tune with the divine Will. 

Sect movements began to arise in reaction to the 
Church. They were small groups stressing personal inward 
perfection, fellowship of members, and appealing to Prim¬ 
itive Christianity. They were primarily lay religions 
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arising from newly awakened Scriptural and ascetic piety. 
Among these were the Waldensians. The Franciscans fol¬ 
lowed hut were incorporated by the Church. The sect move¬ 
ment had religious individualism, moral rigorism, mystical 
piety, and apocalyptic prophecy. 

The Benedictine Rule as an example of a monastic 
order was oriented toward progress in the "school of 
Christ's service." Inner loyalties were expected to take 
precedence over outward disciplines and accomplishments. 

A spirit of renunciation was paramount. 

The Franciscan order took vows of poverty. Francis 
insisted upon uncompromising evangelical poverty. He was a 
stubborn renunciant and a realistic visionary and pro¬ 
claimed a social ministry. He applied Biblical idealism, 
cosmic immanence, and a belief in the coming of God's 
Kingdom into the present community, into his lifestyle. 

For him the Church was to be the servant of God's eternal 
society in the last days of the temporal world. He did not 
attack the rich or upper classes, but rather saw Christians 
as having responsibility for leading all classes into the 
eternal community. 

Christian social theorists through the years con¬ 
tinued to advocate communal living. Monastic communities 
exhibited this. But as the Church grew in power in the 
Middle Ages it reflected more on the economy of the world 
around and within it. Christians were inevitably involved 
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in their environing social order. What the Christian 
ethic demanded thus was for Christians to handle the goods 
of the world in stewardship for God, while never becoming 
possessed by a sense of possessiveness. 

The medieval Church reached its peak under 
Innocent III. He called for universal papal supremacy. He 
centralized the hierarchy of the Church under papal con¬ 
trol. The Middle Ages as an era was characterized by its 
passion for unity. The Church's growing involvement in the 
social order was matched by its insistence upon spiritual 
rights in the temporal sphere. 

In the Middle Ages both personal piety and social 
witness reached new levels of expression. In one sense 
they were again unified. As stated above, there were no 
independent secular values. Thus all of life was related 
to the Church. On the other hand, piety and social teach¬ 
ing developed somewhat separately from one another. Piety 
grew and developed, while not exclusively, at least pri¬ 
marily in the sects and monastic orders. And piety most 
frequently took the form of asceticism which often resulted 
in separating the worshipper from society rather than main¬ 
taining the delicate synthesis called for in the Biblical 
tradition. The wholeness expressed in the love commandment 
of Jesus still was not fully understood. 

The Franciscans were one exception to this trend. 

In their self-renunciation they proclaimed a social 
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ministry as well. For the members of this order social 
involvement was an outgrowth of piety. It found expression 
in the individual's relationship to his environment, but it 
did not in any unified way seek to change the injustices of 
society. 

The social teachings of the general Church during 
the era were adaptation to the existing social order and 
practice of good stewardship. The Thomist ethic was 
social to the core, but it was based on a revision of the 
Stoic doctrine of Natural law and not on the New Testament 
understanding of Grace. Again the Church failed to under¬ 
stand the depth of spirituality presented by Jesus which 
called for universalism in application of love of God and 
neighbor. 

I speak of Jesus' lifestyle cautiously at this 
point, for I realize that while his philosophy was univer¬ 
sal, his practice was provincial. Jesus himself lived in 
a parched and poverty stricken area of the world, and it 
was there he preached and ministered and healed. He did 
not have the world view of modern humanity or even of medi¬ 
eval humanity. Yet the relationship to all of life which 
he practiced is one which contains universal truth for all 
generations. 

Thus the Church in the Middle Ages continued to 
detour from the original Biblical witness and although it 
demonstrated both piety and social involvement, fragmented 
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them all the more by presenting them as separate elements 
of Christian witness. It was probably an unconscious 
division, one of which the Church certainly was not aware. 

C. REFORMATION 

Then came the Reformation as the great dividing 
point between medieval and modern Church history. Some see 
the Reformation as an adjunct to the humanism of the 
Renaissance. The Renaissance was pagan, brilliant but 
immoral and corrupt. Yet with it persons of all religious 
stations came to reassess man and his destiny. Protes¬ 
tantism has been described as the revival of Pauline and 
Augustinian religion of grace in contrast to the Catholic 
religion of law. The priesthood of all believers was 
affirmed along with religious individualism and an inward 
communion with God. With Protestantism there was a return 
to the ethic of the gospel. Faith was seen as the highest 
moral demand, and legalism was rejected. This tended to 
relate to the spiritual mode of existence demonstrated by 
Jesus, but failed to reach that spirituality by maintaining 
an ethical mode of existence and viewing the Decalogue as 
the complete Christian ethical ideal. However, man's rela¬ 
tionship to God and neighbor were again viewed as of pri¬ 
mary importance. 
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1. Lather 

Without Luther the attempts to reform the Church 
probably would have ended in failure. In studying Paul and 
the Psalms he came to see that salvation is not earned or 
forced upon God. He learned it comes only by accepting 
God’s forgiveness in faith. Luther’s advocacy of justi¬ 
fication by faith alone marked the development of the 
Reformation. With Luther there was new Christian individu¬ 
alism inwardly, but there was still submission to the 
existing order outwardly. The patriarchal principle 
remained. There was a passive attitude to social ques<r 
tions. Social policy was considered to be purely secular. 
The Church was to be concerned with inwardness and to 
leave external affairs to the state. 

2. Calvin 

The early reform movement in Switzerland centered 
around Zwingli. Calvinism superseded it, however, and 
became an international protest against Catholicism in the 
sixteenth century. Calvinism extended the Reformation 
throughout western Europe. It caught on in nations of 
political development. Its distinctive features included 
the doctrine of predestination, more individualism, the 
concept of the Holy Community. Its social theory advo¬ 
cated a unified society built on the joint influence of 
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sacred and secular authority. Later Calvinism contributed 
to the rise of free churches which meant democracy, des¬ 
truction of medieval order, church membership as a matter 
of individual choice, church order as voluntary associa¬ 
tion, and the separation of Church and State. It also saw 
the birth of Puritanism and the Pietism which was growing 
on Lutheran soil as well. 

Whereas the Reformers represented leaders of a 
revolutionary movement within the Church, they did not con¬ 
tribute significantly towards a synthesis of personal piety 
and the social gospel. Individual piety increased. In 
addition the Reformation had major social consequences. 
However, social teaching and piety were integrated or pro¬ 
claimed in a synthesizing fashion. 

D. AGE OF REASON AND REACTION IN PIETISM 

The Age of Reason began in the seventeenth century 
as a scientific rationalistic spirit, and reached a climax 
in the German enlightenment. It reached its philosophical 
high water mark with Immanuel Kent, its religious peak in 
Deism and Unitarianism, its political expression in the 
French Revolution, and its polemical climax in Thomas 
Paine. 

The reaction to this age was one of evangelical 
pietism. This reasserted the power of Christianity to 
change persons' lives and attacked rampant secularism. 
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Spener was one of its earliest representatives. He strug¬ 
gled for a rebirth of moral earnestness in Germany and 
organized small groups to meet in his home for Bible read¬ 
ing, prayer, and discussion. These groups became known as 
collegia pietatis. Spener summoned Christians to show 
love, piety, and moderation. Spener's most famous dis¬ 
ciple, August Hermann Francke, began similar pietistic 
study groups. Francke built pietism into the university 
curriculum where he taught and in addition established a 
social work which was widely imitated. For poor children 
he established an Orphan House. 

The entire movement of pietism in the eighteenth 
century revived Bible reading and study, emphasized per¬ 
sonal dedication, stirred a social concern for the under¬ 
privileged, rejuvenated preaching and missions, and man¬ 
ifested itself in hymnody. 

Further expression of pietism came under Fratum, 
the Moravians, and Count Zinzendorf. Zinzendorf dreamed 
that the Moravians might become the collegia pietatis of 
the Lutheran Church, but they were opposed by the Lutheran 
Church and forced to go their own way. 

1, Wesley 

The Moravians at Hermhut directly affected the 
Wesleyan movement in England as they confronted John 
Wesley with his need for inner assurance of his faith. 
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Wesley came to distrust the Moravians in time because he 
saw them doing nothing as they waited for mystical assur¬ 
ance of salvation. Wesley stressed justifying faith as 
necessary to salvation, inward assurance as a sign of 
reconciliation with God, and good works as the fruits of 
Christian living. 

Wesley became the great exponent of English evan¬ 
gelical pietism. While studying at Oxford, John and 
Charles Wesley led a small group to study the Bible, par¬ 
ticipate in mutual discipline in devotion and share in 
frequent Communion. They had the monastic piety of the 
fourth century "desert fathers." They were mockingly 
called Methodists because of their strenuous piety, and 
they accepted the name and defined themselves as those who 
really believed and lived the "common principles of Chris¬ 
tianity." 

Years later, after an eventful if disappointing 
mission in Georgia, John Wesley began weekly meetings on 
Thursday evenings (in the latter part of 1739) in order to 
aid a group of people who were convicted of sin and groan¬ 
ing for redemption. He met with them, giving them advice, 
and leading them in prayer. The societies grew and divided 
into small groups, called classes, to work out salvation. 
Wesley drew up the General Rules to instruct the leaders 
of the classes to their duties in helping accomplish their 
purpose. 
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By this time people under Wesley's care were 
divided into the United Societies, the Bands, the Select 
Societies, and the Penitents. The United Societies were 
the largest of all and consisted of awakened persons. 

Wesley defined them as "a company of men having the form 
and seeking the power of godliness, united in order to 
pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that they may help each 
other to work out their salvation."^ They met once a week 
in the evening. Wesley would speak, and they would con¬ 
clude with prayer. Each society divided into smaller com¬ 
panies called classes. There were twelve persons in a 
class, one being leader. The leader was to see each per¬ 
son in the class at least once a week. The condition for 
entrance into the societies was "a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, to be saved from sins." Members would con¬ 
tinue to evidence their desire for salvation by doing no 
harm, and by doing good, and by attending upon all the 
ordinances of God. 

The Bands consisted of members of the societies who 
were supposed to have remission of sins. They met once a 
week and began with singing or a prayer. They were to 
speak of the true state of their souls, with faults com¬ 
mitted and temptations felt since the last meeting. The 

^Albert Outler. John Weslev (New Yorki Oxford 
University Press, 1964), pp. l?8ff. 
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meetings concluded with prayer suited to the situation of 
each person present. 

The Select Societies consisted of those in Bands 
who seemed to walk in the light of God. The rules of their 
meetings were the same as the Bands pluss 

1. Let nothing spoken in this Society be spoken 
againj no, not even to the members of it. 

2. Every member agrees absolutely to submit to his 
minister in all indifferent things. 

3. Every member, till we can have all things common, 
will bring once a week, a bona fide, all he can 
spare towards a common stock.o 

Finally, the Penitents were those who "have made 

7 

shipwreck of the faith. 

For Wesley's Methodists the practical experience of 
Christian faith was one deeply rooted in piety. Attendance 
upon one's relationship with God was primary. Methodists 
provided a sanctuary for sinners who experienced con¬ 
fidence in God's grace. They were a New Testament fellow¬ 
ship supporting one another in their spiritual quest. Dis¬ 
tinctive opinions or modes of worship did not distinguish 
them from other Christians. Instead they were intent upon 
God's grace fulfilling every human need. And they 
attempted to spread holiness throughout the land. 

Wesley kept his preachers on the move, so that 
local communities rarely took their self-images from any 

6 Ibid ., p. 144. 

7 Ibid ., p. 143. 
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one individual preacher. This way people heard about 

"God’s high evaluation of their own human dignity—of the 

love that motivated the Incarnation and accepted the 

Cross." 8 Then in weekly society meetings, they experienced 

dignity, peer-group equality, group involvement and actual 

social responsibility. This system of organization was 

part of Wesley’s genius. Christians had the opportunity 

to grow in piety and witness because the structures about 

them enabled them to do so. 

It is important to remember, as Bishop Francis 

McConnell points out, "Wesley was chiefly concerned with a 

personal, individualistic message and practices. He was 

9 

not primarily dealing with social agencies." 

Wesley always chose the practical solution to prob¬ 
lems. He was not only pietistic but also social mindedj at 
least, his movement had incredible social consequences. 

When driven out of the Church of England, Wesley preached 
in the streets emphasizing universal salvation. He 
preached wherever there were people and called the world 
his parish. He was identified with the poor and outcast. 

He had an interest in the welfare of people and the dir¬ 
ection which society took. 

8 Albert Outler. Evangelism in the Wesleyan Spirit . 
(Nashvillei Tidings, 3.964), p. 30. 

^Francis J. McConnell, John Wesley (New York* 
Abingdon Press, 1939)» P» 233* 
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Wesley knew that he could do more with the humbler 
classes. The higher classes . . . would not have lis¬ 
tened to Wesley and would not have needed him if they 
had listened. So he went elsewhere. . . He was him¬ 
self a High Churchman and Tory, by his own avowal, but 
he certainly spoke his whole mind on High Churchmen and 
Tories.10 

And the lower classes responded to Wesley and fol¬ 
lowed him. Included were the metal workers of Baptist 
Mills (a copper foundry) and of Hannon Mount (a zinc 
mill), the fishmongers of Billingsgate, the ship riggers of 
Wapping where drunken women would fight in the mud to 
entertain people, the idle crowds of Kinnington Common. 
Wesley preached to sailors, soldiers, porters, dock-labor¬ 
ers. He went to the wrestlers, charlatans, and bear-lead¬ 
ers of the popular fairgrounds of Moorefields. He went to 
Sandhill, the mobsters* den of Newcastle, a city famous for 
the drunkenness and the obscene language of its people. He 
went to the lead, copper and tin miners of Cornwall whose 
second job was ship-wrecking, and to the prisons. 

Wesley socialized the lower classes. He enabled 
lay persons to preach in society. He mobilized the Meth¬ 
odists. They went to prisons because this was done by Paul 
and others in the New Testament Church. They reached out 
to the neglected. They didn't just preach for the inner 
life and souls but were concerned with the whole person. 
They were involved with working conditions, education, the 

1 0 Ibid .. p. 240. 
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development of the laity, use of money, and all the prac¬ 
tical conditions of life. For Wesley the essence of faith 
was personal and inward, but the evidence of faith was pub¬ 
lic and social. 11 For him the word made "audible" must 
become the word made "visible." Methodists saw evangelism 
as more than conversion and regeneration. It was both 

initiation and maturation in Christ and in Christian fel- 

12 

lowship—and an implicit, indirect, social revolution. 

To illustrate further the success that Wesley's 
Methodists had in synthesizing personal piety and the 
social gospel, let us recall that Wesley himself was a 
political conservative. Yet he valued human beings as 
Jesus did—on their own account. It is not known with 
certainty how Wesley interpreted the love commandment of 
Jesus—whether he understood it as having two separate foci 
or as one interrelated commandment can only be surmised. 

Yet he saw persons as Christ did, and he "treated them with 
supreme regard to their personal worth and dignity." J An 
important social influence in his attitude toward people 
was the way he made the societies recognize and employ the 
excellences of people. 

11 0utler, Evangelism , p. 24-5. 

12 Ibid ., p. 28. 

^McConnell, John Wesley , p. 237. 
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And in all of his ministry Wesley emphasized an 

outward witness of an inward faith* Himself the produot of 

influence like the nurture of home and family, growth in 

personal maturity at the university, guidance of religious 

friends, and the radical demand for the utter seriousness 

in religion that he had found in Taylor, a Kempis, and Law, 

Wesley understood the Christian life to he devotion, "the 

consecration of the whole man in love to God and neighbor 

14 

in the full round of life and death." 

Two final comments need to he made regarding the 
social consequences of Wesley's movement. The first is 
summed up in the following statement hy Bishop McConnells 

It is charged against Wesley that, in his preaching 
to the less favored, he dwelt on an other-wordliness 
which made them acquiescent in the evils of this pre¬ 
sent world. If this means that he did not preach 
revolt, it is true* hut it is not true if it means that 
he preached submission to ills which could he remedied. 
Everywhere he went he gave his attentions to the con¬ 
ditions under which men actually lived.15 

Last, hut not least, significant social change 
occurred due to Wesley’s pamphleteering. He pushed and 
sold hooks wherever he went. His cheap publications found 
their way into thousands of humble homes, and did much to 
overcome the illiteracy of the poorer classes. Wesley 


^Cutler, John Wesley , p. ?• 

-’McConnell, John Wesley , p. 242. 

■^Oscar Sherwin, John Wesleyi Friend of the 
People (New York* Twayne, 1961)i P- 145* 
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deserves credit for having been the first in England to 
provide cheap popular literature of a useful kind. "The 
starved and uninstructed minds of the workers in mines, 
fisheries, remote rural districts, and in unschooled and 
neglected areas were now stimulated and nourished by pam¬ 
phlets, books, Scripture, and hymns, and cheap editions of 

17 

some of the best books of the day." 

In summary, Wesley*s Methodists were significantly 
piety minded and did result in social application of the 
gospel. However, they still were unable to pull off a com¬ 
plete integration of personal piety and the social gospel. 
The movement achieved a measure of success in its own day 
but did not represent a contextually adequate approach of 
synthesis sufficient to responding to the needs of the 
modern situation. 

2. Woolman 

There is one other witness in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury which remains to be discussed. This took form not as 
a movement but rather in the life of one person who suc¬ 
cessfully synthesized evangelical piety and social concern 
in his own life and provided a witness for others to do so 
as well. He did not initiate a movement but did present a 
model for synthesis which has influenced Quakers and many 
other Christians to the present day. 

Ibid .. p. 146. 
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John Woolman (1720-1772) surrendered all else to be 
utterly obedient to the Divine Center. He resolved to so 
order his outward affairs as to be, at every moment, atten¬ 
tive to the inner voice, the Holy Within. He simplified 
life on the basis of its relation to the Divine Center. 

He never let the demands of business grow beyond his "real" 
needs. When too many customers came, he sent them else¬ 
where, to more needy merchants and tailors. His outward 
life became simplified on the basis of an inner integra¬ 
tion. His lifestyle was to yield to the Center. He had a 

singleness of eye, a single true self with his aim to walk 

18 

humbly in the presence and guidance and will of God. 

Woolman lived in New Jersey in the mid-eighteenth 
century. He was an orchard grower, merchant, tailor, sur¬ 
veyor, scrivener and conveyancer, teacher and author, and 
itinerant Quaker minister prior to the Revolutionary War. 

He was active in social issues, particularly slavery. He 
quoted Malachi, "Have we not all one Father?" "Has not 
one God created us?" For him it followed that we should 
love our neighbors as ourselves and guarantee "civil and 
religious liberties" for all. His desire was that men 
should do the will of God in every aspect of life. He 
believed slave holding and other types of exploitation by 
church members brought religion into disrepute, causing 

^Thomas Kelly, A Testament of Devotion (New Yorki 
Harper & Row, 19^1), p. 117* 
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people to reject Christ to their spiritual detriment. He 
traced slavery and other evils to luxurious living, 
whereby God's intended harmony among men and between man 
and nature was seriously disturbed. 

Woolman also focused on the ethics of participation 
in war, and refused to pay war taxes. He was concerned 
with economics. He saw himself as a steward, and his cen¬ 
tral conviction was that God had so planned the universe 
that order and harmony could (and should) prevail. The 
material needs of all would be met insofar as each person 
was guided by universal love to seek only what he really 
required. If people become intent upon the pursuit of 
wealth, luxury* or status, they inevitably become involved 
in oppression. Woolman always identified himself with the 
oppressed. He was no devotee of poverty for its own sake, 
but sought to live on the lowest economic level consonant 
with fulfilling the life and mission to which he was called 
of God. 

Basic to both his character and his methods of 
social action was the depth of his experience of God, lead¬ 
ing to a sense of divine guidance, of providence, and of 
God's love. He was nurtured on the Bible and devotional 
classics. His faith in God gave him security for ethical 
living. He spoke forthrightly against every form of evil, 
but he felt only mercy and love towards the evil-doer. He 
was always speaking the truth in love (Eph. 4*15). His 
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humility was an integral part of his personality. There 
was humility toward God as he realized his own imperfec¬ 
tions. There was also a deep sensitivity to individual and 
social needs. Remarkable empathy was characteristic of his 
dealings with people. He assumed personal responsibility 
in relation to the evils he encountered, and he avoided 
personal complicity. 

In writing his biography, Philip Moulton says of 

Woolman, "Conceiving of man as made in God’s image, when 

Woolman turned self-ward it was to increase his sensitivity 

to spiritual reality, rather than to extract the last iota 

of sensation from his body. Basically he was other-dir- 

19 

ected, to the transcendent God and to his fellow men." 
Woolman seemed to contain within his being both a deep 
spirituality and a sense of ethical responsibility. He 
provides an example of one who united personal piety and 
the social gospel, not with an "and" but as integrated 
parts of the Christian life. 

This whole attitude of life is what makes up the 
Quaker philosophy. The Society of Friends arose as a 
rediscovery of the ever-open inward springs of immediacy 
and revelation. George Fox and the Quakers founded this 
principle of the Light Within. They dedicated themselves 

19 Philip Moulton in John Woolman, The Journal and 
Manor Essavs of John Woolman (New Yorki Oxford University 
Press, 1971)» PP- 27ff. 
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utterly and completely to attendance upon this Inward Liv¬ 
ing Christ. Then they went out into the world, into its 
turmoil and its fitfulness, and called persons to listen 
above all to that of God speaking within them, to order all 
life by the Light of the Sanctuary. "Dear Friends," writes 
Fox to his groups, "keep close to that which is pure within 
you, which leads you up to God." Although in theory they 
evidenced social application, the early Quakers were 
essentially a movement based on piety. They were not able 
as a group to integrate piety and the social gospel to the 
full extent that Woolman individually did. John Woolman 
resolved so to order his outward affairs, so to adjust his 
business burdens, that nothing, absolutely nothing would 
crowd out his prime attendance upon the Inward Principle. 
And in this sensitizing before the inward altar of his 
soul, he was quickened to see and attack effectively the 
evils of slave-holding, of money-loaning, of wars upon the 
Indians. 20 

But Woolman*s example has not been followed by the 
Church in general, even to this day, and the separation 
between those of evangelical piety and those advocating 
social change has widened over the last two centuries. 


20 Kelly, A Testament of Devotion , pp. 33£f* 
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E. MODERN CHURCH 


In the nineteenth century the Church entered a new 
phase of development. There was no more fixed ideal of 
unity. Instead there was rationalistic individualism. The 
social gospel arose and sought adjustments in the orders 
of society. Evangelical Protestantism, especially 
Methodism in England, was a force for social reform along 
with Baptists, and liberal Unitarians. The Christian 
Socialist Movement, 1848-1854, was based on the belief 
that the established Church was not making the Gospel suf¬ 
ficiently relevant to the social conditions of the people. 
It rejected the notion of poverty being the result of the 
wrath of God and believed that society had a responsibility 
to persons whose lives were being distorted and abused by 
increasing industrialization. 

Social application of Christianity was championed 
in Germany by Johann Heinrich Wichern (1808-1881). Accord¬ 
ing to one church historian, 

His evangelical piety prompted him in 1833 to 
establish a home for underprivileged boys, and he 
extended his work in Sunday Schools, city missions, 
lodging houses for the destitute, and agencies for sea¬ 
men, prisoners, the unemployed, and so forth. His 
work was continued by Chancellor Bismarck, Adolf 
Stoecker, and Friedrich Naumann, but their work was 
complicated by the rise of Marxist socialism, the 
desire of men like Bismarck to keep the church out of 
politics, and an entrenched traditional Lutheranism 
that tended to be pessimistic and quietistic about 
prevailing social conditions. In Switzerland Leonhard 
Ragz, a Protestant liberal, and Herman Kutter, a 
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converted priest, sought to promote the Kingdom through 
cooperatives, folk schools, settlements, and pacif¬ 
ism. 2 ! 

William Booth (1829-1912) founded the Salvation 
Army as an expression of Christian social concern. His 
work had a practical emphasis and sought relief through 
rescue missions, shelter stations, food centers, city and 
farm colonies, and preaching of the Gospel. 

1, Social Gosnel Movement of Rauschenbusch 

Walter Rauschenbusch was not satisfied with merely 
philanthropic kinds of social reform and criticized the 
Church for its hypocrisy in evangelizing individual souls 
while doing nothing to change persons' social plight. He 
championed the cause of the poor, the orphans, the widowed, 
and attacked the economic principalities and political pow¬ 
ers. Rauschenbusch became the voice of the Social Gospel 
movement and a new era in Christian conscience. 

In his fight against social ills Rauschenbusch min¬ 
istered to the destitute in Hell's Kitchen in New York City 
and attacked the hypocrisy of the Christian Church for 
evangelizing individuals and doing nothing to change their 
social plight. As editor of a paper titled For the Right 
he was concerned with the physical and spiritual burdens of 

21 Clyde Manschreck, A History of Christianity 
(Englewood Cliffsi Prentice-Hall, 196^), p. *H3. 
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the laboring man. He advocated more equitable taxation, 

socialization of railroads, and public ownership of such 

22 

utilities as water and electricity. 

In 1892 he organized the Brotherhood of the King¬ 
dom hoping for a personal, spiritual regeneration of 
society as well as external improvements. He is quoted as 
having said, "Material improvements are important, but 
social reformers must not forget to look deeper than 
that." 23 His Brotherhood of the Kingdom had as its purpose 
to come to a better understanding of the idea of the King¬ 
dom of God. The group saw the ills of society partially as 
a result of the perversion of Christ’s aim in the Kingdom 
of God. In this perversion they saw personal salvation 
being substituted as the aim of Christianity instead of the 
Kingdom of God which they saw as its proper aim. Perhaps 
this group could have gone even farther with their Social 
Gospel had they not relied so heavily upon the theology of 
the Kingdom of God. If they had added to that aim of 
Christianity, the aim of responding to a unified love com¬ 
mandment by Jesus, they would have advanced the notion of 
synthesis between individual and social witness among Chris¬ 
tians. As it was, they became noted primarily as a move¬ 
ment geared toward social action without full integration 
of personal piety. 

22 Ibid .. p. 415. 23 Ibid .. p. 4l6. 
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However, the organization of the Brotherhood of the 

Kingdom was not without personal piety. The group came to 

their understanding of Christian responsibility through 

study of the scripture and Church and through prayer. The 

Brotherhood desired to see the Kingdom of God asi 

. . . the object of Christian preaching! the inspira¬ 
tion of Christian hymnologyj the foundation of system¬ 
atic theology; the enduring motive of evangelistic and 
missionary work; the religious inspiration of social 
work and the social outcome of a religious inspiration; 
the object to which a Christian man surrenders his 
life, and in that surrender saves it to eternal life; 
the common object in which all religious bodies find 
their unityj the great synthesis in which the regener¬ 
ation of the Spirit, the enlightenment of the intel-. 
lect, the development of the body, the reform of polit¬ 
ical life, the sanctification of industrial life, and 
all that concerns the redemption of humanity shall be 

embraced.24 

The legislative reforms of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt made progress toward 
fulfilling the aims of the social gospel movement. More 
important perhaps was their impact on the grass roots level 
of the Church, making people aware of the scope of the 
Church's social responsibilities. However, in the main 
Christianity remained unmoved and continued to emphasize 
individual religion. 


2. Missionary Movement 

In the last two centuries the Church's missionary 
activity has been one of the chief avenues of its 

P. 431. 
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expression of the social gospel. After the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus the Pope sent out missionaries in 
monastic order, especially the Jesuits. These missionaries 
went with explorers and colonizers and planted chapels, 
schools, and monasteries around the world. 

Missionary consciousness in Protestantism was not 
fully developed until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. For one thing, Luther and Calvin rejected mon- 
asticism, which was the sixteenth century’s means of mis- 
sionizing, and believed that God in His sovereignty would 
take care of the heathen. There was indifference in 
Protestantism regarding missions until the rise of evangel¬ 
ical pietism. Spener and Francke during this period became 
leaders in the advocacy of spreading the Gospel to other 
lands. Their work was continued by the Moravians and 
Zinzendorf. In England John Wesley rejected Calvinistic 
doctrines of election and predestination, the mystical, 
quietistic strain of the Moravians and instead emphasized 
the gift of salvation offered to everyone if only they had 
the opportunity to respond. Thus he opened the way for 
world-wide evangelization, spreading the Gospel in order 
to give everyone an opportunity to respond. 

The greatest inspiration and enthusiasm for 
Protestant missionary work came from William Carey (1761- 
1834). His influential book, An Enquiry into the Obliga¬ 
tion of Christians to Use Means for Conversion of the 
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Heathen , and his active life of preaching and evangeliz¬ 
ing and translating the Bible in the Orient, led many 
others to follow in his footsteps. Dr. Carey argued that 
the commission, "Go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature" was still binding to Christians. 
In addition the London Missionary Society was formed as 
well as other similar groups, which contributed to carry¬ 
ing Christianity and the Scriptures to every country of the 
globe in the nineteenth century. 

One of the problems of the missionary movement was 
that at times it augmented the polarization of piety and 
the social gospel rather than the unification of these ele¬ 
ments. Evangelical piety in the missionary movement took 
the attitude on occasion of believing the Gospel to be a 
spiritual message with nothing to say about social prob¬ 
lems. The task of evangelism and missions was seen (and 
still is seen by some) as snatching up souls from perdi¬ 
tion and hell. According to Samuel Escobar, 

Though not always expressed, the implication is 
that the social behavior of the convert is not vitally 
and visibly affected by the message. If he is a rich 
exploiter he is never asked to leave his possessions. 

If he is poor, he is told to be content with his 
status. If he lives in a nation built upon the prin¬ 
ciple of the superiority of one race, he is asked to 
wait for heaven where probably there will be no color 
barrier. 2 5 


2 -^Samuel Escobar, "Evangelism and Man's Search 
for Freedom, Justice, and Fulfillment," Issue Strategy 
Paper for International Congress on World Evangelization, 
16-25 July, 197^, P. 2. 
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This is simply heresy. It is a distortion of the Chris¬ 
tian gospel and completely denies the synthesis presented 
by Jesus in his personal lifestyle and ministry as well as 
the commandment to love God and neighbor with one's whole 
being. 

3. Ecumenical Movement 

Out of the missionary movement grew ecumenicity. 
Leaders recognized the necessity of cooperation in a 
Christianized world. First there were world conferences 
in New York and London in 1854. Then the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 followed by the Interna¬ 
tional Mission Council, 1921, the Universal Christian Con¬ 
ference on Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925» a *id the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927— 
culminating in the World Council of Churches in 1948 and 
its significant enlargement at New Delhi in 1961. Mission¬ 
ary discussions in Edinburgh in 1910 had ecumenical over¬ 
tones when they determined to spread the Gospel to all the 

non-Christian world and when they affirmed cooperation and 

26 

promotion of unity among churches. 

Due to the efforts of many Christian leaders like 
Dr. Georgia Harkness, Christian unity in the form of 
mutual understanding, fellowship, cooperative effort and 

2 ^Mansehreck, A History of Christianity , pp. 466-7* 
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respect for traditions of worship other than one*s own, 
vastly increased during the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Dr. Harkness, an American theologian who attended 
several of these ecumenical gatherings, noted them to be 
pushing for areas of agreement among Christians rather 
than disagreement. Her own optimism toward ecumenicity of 
the future was based in the belief that for all Christians 
the primary message was one of faith in God. This 
involved a faith that God lives and moves in history. And 
this meant too that Christians must have faith in one 
another. 

Harkness stressed the power of Christian fellow¬ 
ship to span all divisive lines of nation, race and class. 
Along with this goes a common sharing in the relief of 

suffering, and in building for the future. Harkness 

27 

believed that Christians must refuse to despair. ' 

In some instances the ecumenical movement contained 
within it hope for a new synthesis between personal piety 
and the social gospel. As Christian communities and 
denominations gained respect for traditions of worship 
other than their own, the door opened for greater depth of 
personal piety for greater numbers of people. As Christian 
unity broke through barriers of race, nation, and class, 

^Georgia Harkness, "A Pacifist Ecumenical Wit¬ 
ness," Christian Century (July 2, 1941), 860. 
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affirmed a faith in a God that moves in history, and par¬ 
ticipated in sharing in the relief of suffering, the door 
opened for greater development and expansion of the Social 
Gospel. However, these things occurred simultaneously hut 
not in any integrated fashion. Also the movement dealt in 
such generalities that it never got around to such things 
as theological interpretation of the love commandment of 
Jesus. It never proclaimed that love of God and neighbor 
might mean synthesizing personal spiritual devotion with 
proclamation of the Christian message in such a way as to 
include all the contemporary modes of social consciousness. 
Such was not the intent of the movement. Therefore, it had 
little effect on bringing the Church back into a state of 
wholeness in regard to these elements of Christian witness. 

4. Current Trends 

The separation of personal piety and the social 
gospel which is found in the present perhaps represents the 
greatest polarization in the history of the Church. The 
world in which Christianity evangelizes today is a world in 
turmoil. The dilemmas of the modem age are economic, 
political, social, environmental, ecological, and mere 
survival. This is a time of fear from environmental loss 
and nuclear destruction. It is a time of glaring economic 
inequalities. While it is a time of the actual emergence 
of a world civilization, it is also a time of oppression. 
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It is a time of religious pluralism. And it is a time of 
alienation. Our previous lifestyles, religious practices, 
and political structures are all inadequate. 

Not only are there many religions competing for 
people's lives, but even within the Christian Church there 
is no unified stance on how to live in the modern age. 

Even within Christianity there is increasing pluralism and 
diversity. There is polarization within the Church among 
pietists and activists. Elton Trueblood describes them in 
the following manner! 

By an activist is meant a person who holds that an 
attack on entrenched social evils is the only part of 
Christian life that is worth considering. The charac¬ 
teristic activist pickets, organizes, marches, signs 
petitions, and engages in protest. By a pietist, on 
the other hand, is meant a person who emphasizes the 
life of prayer, of worship, of devotion, and of per¬ 
sonal evangelism. Sometimes he is concerned with the 
salvation of his own soul, valuing supremely his own 
peace of mind.28 

This definition indicates that the Church has not only sep¬ 
arated piety and the social gospel, but has actually dis¬ 
torted greatly the meaning of both these ingredients of 
Christian witness. The Church is often accused of being 
afflicted with piety, but the truth is that its piety 
really has not gone deep enough. 


2 ®Elton Trueblood. A New Man For Our Time (New 
Yorki Harper & Row, 1970), P* 17• 
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The advocacy of the social gospel today seems to 

carry with it the conviction that social witness can stand 

29 

alone, and that it is the only gospel. 

In the Christian Church love is the motive of serv¬ 
ice to the victims of social injustice. However, this 
service recently has been coupled often with a quite unlov¬ 
ing spirit toward those who for years have also been con¬ 
cerned about social justice, but who have chosen other 
modes of action^ 0 Whatever political or economic channels 
may be used for the healing of society, in the Church they 
must converge spirit and action or they are inadequate. 

According to John Cobb, "many Christians still 
view the relationship of the individual to society in a 
falsely simplified way. They still assume that society is 
simply an aggregate of free moral agents that have reality 
only as individuals."*^ The result of this incomplete 
assumption is that the Christian message has often been 
proclaimed to individuals without regard to their social 
environment. Some Christians have been saved from bad 
habits while the factors combining to develop these habits 
have been untouched. This kind of witness has given 

2 9 Ibid .. p. 20. 

•^Georgia Harkness, The Ministry of Reconciliation 
(Nashville* Abingdon Press, 1971)» PP* 14-5. 

31 John B. Cobb. Jr., Varieties of Protestantism 
(Philadelphia* Westminster Press, I960), pp. 179-80. 
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"individuals high moral ideals and deep sensitivity to the 
needs of others, and left untouched an international or 
political situation that has then compelled those same per¬ 
sons to proceed to mutual slaughter. It has taught subject 
and depressed peoples to discover their dignity while 
allowing other Christians to exploit and humiliate them. 
Even today it continues to give spiritual aid and comfort 

to millions, but it does little to prevent the total des- 

32 

truction of human civilization."^ 

As was pointed out in the first section of the 
chapter, the Church has always been engaged in philan¬ 
thropic activity. It has ministered to widows, orphans, 
the poor, the sick and has even found work for the unem¬ 
ployed. Even though it has had charity for those who suf¬ 
fer, Christianity through the centuries has continuously 
failed at eliminating the conditions which produce suffer¬ 
ing. Rarely in fact has it even tried. Again John Cobb 
points to the inconsistencies. Referring to Christian 
social witness he reminds the reader, 

It has given food to the unemployed but left 
unchanged the economic system that allows the means of 
production to stand idle while millions who need the 
products of the machines are eager to work. It has 
helped the sick, but it has not accepted any responsi¬ 
bility for overcoming the disease-breeding conditions 
of the slums or the malnutrition of the tenant farmer. 
It has cared for the widows and orphans of miners 


32 Ibid .. p. 180. 
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killed in avoidable accidents, but it has not acknow¬ 
ledged that it should denounce those who place higher 
dividends above human life and that it should demand 
that employers show some concern for the lives of their 
workers.33 

Christianity has recognized that people are free moral 
agents, but it has failed to recognize that they are also 
products of society. 

And these comments point merely to the modem 
Church's shortcomings in its social teaching. When one 


locks at the unity (or lack of unity) between social teach¬ 
ing and personal piety, one inevitably discovers that the 
Church in the modem age has polarized these elements per¬ 
haps more than in any other era. In a time of religious 
pluralism there has been no understanding of love of God 
and neighbor which is both individual and social and no 
resulting synthesis of personal piety and the social gos¬ 
pel. 


33 rbid., p. 181. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A MODEL OF CHRISTIAN SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
WHICH ATTEMPTS TO SYNTHESIZE PERSONAL 
PIETY AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 

If personal piety and social witness are implic¬ 
itly in synthesis in Biblical theology, then the Christian 
response would automatically be one which unites these ele¬ 
ments of Christian faith. However, Chapter Three clearly 
illustrated that in the history of the Church this has not 
always been the case. If in the modern Church one hopes to 
recover a synthesis of personal piety and the social gos¬ 
pel based on the single commandment to love God and neigh¬ 
bor, then it is necessary to begin with the contemporary 
Christian's attitude of faith based on his/her response to 
God's love. Keeping in mind the pluralism of the modern 
Church to which Chapter Three referred, this chapter does 
not propose a conceptuality of the Christian faith to be 
adopted by all Christians (although that would be a nice 
idea), but rather to present "a" model of Christian self¬ 
understanding which attempts to interpret the command to 
love God and neighbor as a double commandment of dialecti¬ 
cal tension and resulting in a new synthesis of personal 
piety and the social gospel. 
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God loves. The Christian's response to God's love 
is a response of love. At some moment in life when a per¬ 
son acknowledges receiving God's love and "accepts his 
acceptance*" to use Tillich's phrase, he responds in 
gratitude. Because God loves us, we love. As the Chris¬ 
tian responds to God's love, he enters a process of learn¬ 
ing for himself what it means to love and how to love. Dr. 
Frank Kimper has advanced the notion that love for the 
Christian is an attitude of perceiving the self and others 
as precious persons. The love which Christ demonstrated is 
not merely a response to a body. If it were, persons with 
unhealthy, unshapely bodies would receive little or no 
love. It is not a response to intelligence. If it were, 
persons with moronic or demonic minds would get little or 
no love. It is not a response to talent. If it were, 
those having few talents would get little or no love. It 
is not a response to performance. If it were, those having 
no opportunity to develop or produce would get little or no 
love. Dr. Kimper maintains that Christian love perceives 
others as precious no matter what equipment they have or 
how they use it. Body, mind, talents, performance deter¬ 
mine only the mode of relating. Love is the attitude in 
which it is done. 3 ’ 

Because persons are finite and imperfect their lov¬ 
ing is also imperfect. It takes a lifetime for Christians 

■^Frank Kimper, "A Meditation," 1973 (mimeographed). 
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to learn what it means to lore, to say nothing of how to 
lore. It is obvious, however, that the ways of loving vary 
according to the needs of persons in the world. One might 
say this definition of love involves only individual piety. 
One might love God and others and yet do nothing to change 
the inhuman conditions of his environment. However, if a 
person truly sees another as precious, one will act in love 
providing the opportunities and circumstances for the 
other’s well-being. The hard core realities of the world 
demonstrate that the "how” of loving must occur not only 
individually but also in social witness. In loving we must 
care about a person's social environment which causes many 
of his problems. We are never alone in loving and we are 
best able to love when we are participating in the larger 
picture of reality. 

The Christian response of love implies a spiritual 
mode of existence. Such a spiritual mode of being trans¬ 
cends self-centeredness and seeks the well-being of others. 
An ethical mode of being also seeks the well-being of 
others, but it does so as a response to God's commandment. 
The ethical mode of existence is what we receive from the 
Old Testament. It is a message of a distant God who com¬ 
mands. As illustrated in Chapter Two, Jesus perceived God 
as close, as personal, and with that perception moved from 
an ethical to a spiritual orientation as a model of being. 
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For the contemporary Christian love of neighbor is 
more than justice. It is being a lover, even if the object 
of love is unlovely. It is to seduce and be seduced by the 
power of the Spirit. If self is not what we are but how we 
relate to what we are, love is a way of relating to what we 
are. The Christian has a choice of what motivation he/she 
is going to use in life. Christian love is not an emotionj 
rather it is motivation, and in its form as a spiritual 
mode of being it may even be detached from morality, from 
a purely ethical sense of right and wrong. 

If personal piety adopts a spiritual mode of being 
instead of an ethical mode the result is perhaps the aspir¬ 
ation to a higher level of existence, in terms of a 
heightened sense of self-consciousness and of individual 
being. Spirituality, however, is difficult to obtain as 
long as it is conceptually understood strictly as a model, 
for then its appropriation, at least through volitional 
striving, becomes "ethical" and self-defeating as a truly 
spiritual mode of being. Rather, it is the motivation 
toward a spiritual mode of being, the aspiration to be 
spiritual which allows the openness to an entry into the 
individual's existence of the power of the Spirit. 

The nature of Christian love also implies freedom. 
Freedom, according to Kimper, is that elemental thrust of 
being which demands the right to choose how the thrust of 
being is going to be expressed, and when and where. The 
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life force of every person is free. Every person is born 
free, according to Kimper. And everyone will die free 
because being free is the nature of being. 

Everyone is free, but the nature of the universe 
places consequences on the way in which one chooses to 
express his freedom. The Biblical writer expressed it 
this way* "God always offers us options* blessing or 
curse, life or death, joy or pain* so choose for your¬ 
selves . . ." 2 This is crucial. There are no limitations 
on a person's freedom as a condition for being loved, but 
there are limitations placed on the exercise of one's 
freedom as conditions of living in the universe if one 
wants a healthy, happy, and satisfying experience. 

Paul spoke of Christian love and freedom in his 
letter to the Galatians. 

Brothers, we have the previous gift of freedom, 

Only we are never really free to do just as we please. 

Jesus summary of the law, "Love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self," directs us to exercise our freedom to 
express lovej 

Yet it is equally possible to prey on each other in 
hateful ways. 

To express love or hate* these are the choices before 
us | 

And the consequences are obvious. 

If we use our freedom to express hate, the results are 
quarrels, jealousy, murder, war and the like. 

On the other hand, the results of usingour freedom to 
express love are joy, peace and goodwill. 

Make no mistake about it* each of us is personally 
responsible for his own use of itj and each will 
reap just what he sows. 


2 Frank Kimper, "Love and Freedom," 1973 (mimeo¬ 
graphed ). 
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If he sows hate, he will reap destruction. 

And if he sows love, abundant life.3 

This is a demand for morality in interpersonal living. 
Christians have ethical obligations if they are to exer¬ 
cise their freedom responsibly. Through the centuries 
Christians have written ethical guidelines as conditions 
for living harmoniously with one another in family exper¬ 
ience, in work, and in the community. These are the Chris¬ 
tian moral demands. They are not conditions for loving 
but only for living together harmoniously. They can be 
disobeyed, but one must expect the consequences of dis¬ 
obedience, in conflict and pain in interpersonal living. 

In summary, the Christian response of love includes 
love of God and neighbor both individually and socially. 

It is a response which seeks the well-being of others not 
because that response is required but rather as the very 
nature of response itself. We love because God loves us. 
There is freedom to select methods of response to the con¬ 
tingencies of the universe. If the response selected is 
aspiration toward a spiritual mode of being, then synthesis 
of personal piety and the social gospel can once again 
occur. 


3 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SYNTHESIZING PERSONAL PIETY AND THE SOCIAL 
GOSPEL THROUGH PREACHING 

If spirituality is the clue to responding to 
Jesus' love commandment in such a way as to synthesize 
personal piety and the social gospel in Christian expres¬ 
sion of faith, then spirituality which accomplishes this 
synthesis somehow must he realized in contemporary preach¬ 
ing. An attempt at spirituality which results in syn¬ 
thesizing personal piety and the social gospel in the mod¬ 
em church is presented in this chapter through the avenue 
of three sermons and critical evaluations of them. The 
sermons illustrate this pastor's effort to preach from a 
model of self-understanding which facilitates bringing the 
congregation to a state of fertile tension, thus resulting 
in creative personal piety and active social witness. The 
three sermons offered show the evolution in self-under¬ 
standing of the pastor as she attempts to communicate the 
gospel in such creative synthesizing fashion. 

Obviously preaching is only one of a multitude of 
forms in which synthesis through spirituality can occur in 
the modem church. Because preaching is central to worship 
and worship is central to Christian self-understanding, 
preaching has been chosen as the model of action to be 
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elaborated upon in the thesis. Before presenting the ser¬ 
mons themselves, I summarize some of my basic assumptions 
regarding Christian worship and preaching. 

A. WORSHIP AND PREACHING 


The only peculiarly Christian dogma, the dogma of the 
Divinity of Christ, first arose out of worship of 
Christ, and this again developed out of the fact that 
the new spiritual community felt the necessity for 
meeting together. The worship of Christ constitutes 
the center of the Christian organization, and it cre¬ 
ates Christian dogma.1 

Worship is one of the central acts of the Church. 
One might even say it is the central act of the Church. 

That is what the Church is all about, and it is that which 
in its actualized form distinguishes the Church from other 
institutions in society. In worship Christians gather to 
offer all their faculties to the glory of God. James 
White has defined Christian worship as "the deliberate act 
of seeking to approach reality at its deepest level by 
becoming aware of God in and through Jesus Christ and by 
responding to this awareness." Paul Hoon adds to that 
the remembrance that worship involves the very being of 
the Church. "In the transaction between God and man 
through Jesus Christ in Christian worship," he claims, "the 

■'■Erast Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Chris¬ 
tian Churches (New Yorks Macmillan, 1931)» I» 2 5 . 

^James White, New Forms of Worship (Nashvilles 
Abingdon Press, 1971)» p. 40. 
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Church is constituted, called into being, knows and eon- 
fesses her true being, and reveals her being." In wor¬ 
ship the essence of the Church is continuously re-exper- 
ienced and its shape and purpose are redefined again and 
again. People have an opportunity here for inner spiritual 
nourishment and for understanding anew the servant shape of 
the Church's mission. 

Corporate worship is different from private wor¬ 
ship, for there the pastor and people are cooperating 
together. Persons in all kinds of emotional and spiritual 
conditions join together for celebration of a corporate 
act. On Sundays groups of Christians axe gathered all 
about the globe expressing in a variety of ways this 
essence of what it means to be the Church. Worship con¬ 
tains both priestly and prophetic elementsj word and sacra¬ 
ment are both part of worship. The word is defined gen¬ 
erally in this context as preaching, the act of proclama¬ 
tion in a service of worship. In the same context the 
sacrament usually implies the Holy Eucharist, a more par- 
ticipational act in congregational worship. 

The Word is actually more than preaching. Karl 
Barth understood the word of God in threefold form* the 
living word, Jesus Christ himselfj the written word, the 
Biblei and the proclaimed word, the voice of the Church in 

3 Paul Hoon, Integrity of Worship (Nashvillei 
Abingdon Press, 1971)t P* 3^* 
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preaching and teaching. The act of preaching in a service 
of worship is thus only one manifestation of the word. 

The act of preaching in a service of worship needs 
to combine three elements. First it needs to illustrate 
the judgment of God, to strip away man’s pretense, to make 
persons aware of their own sinfulness. Second, it needs 
to communicate God’s love for persons. Judgment and grace 
can be seen as two sides of the same coin; one cannot 
exist without the other. Grace makes the ordinary person 
realize that he is really extraordinary. Judgment informs 
an extraordinary person that he is really quite ordinary. 
Grace finds the divine spark in the heart of a thief. 
Judgment exposes the demonic in the heart of a bishop. 
Somehow every sermon needs to demonstrate how God’s action 
in our lives is characterized by these two qualities; 
moral law and redemptive love. It is the law of moral 
consequence, but its very purpose is redemptive. God’s 
intention in everything is wholeness and healing. He is 
a redeemer God. He comes to us in judgment, but His 
intent is always our salvation. 

Finally, after the preacher has proclaimed God’s 
action and grace, he/she needs to call forth persons' 
response and give his/her hearers an opportunity to res¬ 
pond to God’s action in their lives. And as he/she 

^Unpublished book by K. Morgan Edwards, p. 79. 
5lbid . 
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calls for response, he/she might demonstrate avenues of 
expression through social witness. 

B. -JONAH" 

Following is the first sermon preached by the 
author-pastor. When this message was proclaimed the pastor 
was in a semi-conscious state of trying to synthesize per¬ 
sonal piety and the social gospel. The Old Testament book 
of Jonah provided the scriptural text for the sermon. 

Sermon 


"Now the Word of the Lord came to Jonah. . ." 
That’s the way Old Testament stories begin. Rather than 
"Once upon a time. . .” By that beginning we know we are 
about to read a story of the great working of God and His 
intervention in human life. 

But before we begin the story, let's look at who 
Jonah was. He was a prophet in Israel about 750 BC. It 
was a time when Israel remembered being a nation of great 
military strength and she wanted to maintain her position 
as a leader among nations. Jonah was a prophet with pride 
in his nation. He was proud to be a Jew and wanted Israel 
to remain strong. If he were alive today we might say he 
was a patriotic American heralding that God is with us and 
will keep us strong. 
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When Jonah lived there were nations, however, which 
posed a military threat to his country. Chief among these, 
was Assyria. And Assyria didn’t worship God as Israel did. 
Their position today might be likened to Communist Russia 
or Red China. 

Well Jonah, being the good Jew he was, hated 
Assyria and Assyria's capitol city, Ninevah. So when our 
story opens and God tells Jonah to go to Ninevah, Jonah 
is delighted. 

"You bet I'll go, Lord. I'll go and pronounce 
their destruction. I'll send your judgment upon them. 
They’ll see your wrath and be punished and destroyed." But 
then Jonah realized that if Ninevah repented God might have 
mercy, and this Jonah could not bear. 

So he pretended to obey. But instead of answering 
God's call to go to Ninevah, Jonah arose and fled in the 
opposite direction. Ninevah was far to the east. Tar- 
shish was far to the west. And Jonah was really being 
smug. He thought God's jurisdiction ended at the boundar¬ 
ies of Israel, or at least he could safely escape God by 
running far from Israel. Here is a character so deeply and 
fundamentally in rebellion against God that he puts on a 
masquerade of obedience. We too will do anything—except 
surrender to the Will of God. 

Along about this time a storm blew up. "The Lord 
hurled a great wind upon the sea, and there was a mighty 


I 
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tempest on the sea, so that the ship threatened to break 
up." Isn’t that the way it always happens? We try to 
run away from God and we run head on into a storm. We can¬ 
not escape God. We may defy God, as the Ninevites did, or 
flee from God, as Jonah did, but we cannot escape. Both 
the Ninevites in their wickedness and Jonah in his flight 
are the subjects of God’s sovereign power and his loving 
mercy. 

If contemporary events are teaching us anything, 
they are teaching us that escape from God is impossible. 
There are moral laws in the universe just as there are 
physical laws. We can violate these laws, but we cannot 
then escape the consequences of our violation. For 
example, we can violate the laws of love and justice. But 
having violated these laws we must then accept the inev¬ 
itable consequence* a world torn by strife, violence, 
revolution and war. The storms that are sweeping across 
our world today are evidence that we cannot do wrong and 
get by. We cannot escape God. 

The storm was raging and the mariners were afraid. 
They cried unto their gods. They threw their wares from 
the ship into the sea. And where was Jonah? Curled up 
inside fast asleep. He was taking a snooze. With the 
blankets pulled over his head he slept on. The tempest 
raged. The sailors prayed and threw cargo and Jonah slept 
on. Rip Van Winkle is one of our most contemporary 
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literary figures. Jonah slept through a stormj Rip slept 
through a revolution. 

So the captain came and woke Jonah and saidt 

"What do you mean, you sleeper?" "Call upon your god. 

Perhaps he will save us." What a picture! Jonah, running 

from God, is challenged by a heathen ship captain to call 

upon his god. Here a great thing happens. Jonah, in 

spite of his disobedience, is an instrument of God. The 

sailors on a heathen ship turn and believe in Jonah’s God. 

And when he tells them he is to blame for their peril, they 

have mercy. Imagine heathen sinners trying to save the 

life of a believer in a foreign God. 

Nevertheless the men rowed hard to bring the ship back 
to land, but they could not, for the sea grew more and 
more tempestuous against them. Therefore they cried 
to the LORD, "We beseech thee, 0 LORD, let us not per¬ 
ish for this man's life, and lay not on us innocent 
bloodi for thou, 0 LORD, hast done as it pleased thee." 
So they took up Jonah and threw him into the seaj and 
the men feared the LORD exceedingly, and they offered 
a sacrifice to the LORD and made vows. (Jonah li13-16) 

These "cruel" sailors show large hearted concern. Earlier 

they had labored while Jonah slept. Now they chose to 

risk their own lives in an attempt to save his. Sometimes 

other faiths are our allies instead of our enemies. 

But alas the storm would not subside and the sailors 

threw Jonah overboard. He had confessed. He had said, 

"I am the one." They threw him over and the seas calmed. 

In ordinary stories Jonah might drown and be a hero 

martyr. But not in the Old Testament. Just when he goes 
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under for the third time along comes the great taxicab of 
the sea. Escape for our hero! And Jonah looks up and he's 
not dead. And he feels around. "It's dark in here." 

"It's damp in here." "It's cold in here." "And what's 
that smell?" 

I guess when you're in the belly of a fish* there's 

not much else to do, so Jonah turned and prayed. It is not 

a prayer of mercy. Rather it is a prayer of thanksgiving 

for deliverance God has rendered. 

I called to the LORD, out of my distress, 
and he answered mej 
out of the belly of Sheol I cried, 
and thou didst hear my voice, 

For thou didst cast me into the deep, 
into the heart of the seas, 
and the flood was round about me* 
all thy waves and thy billows passed over me. 

Then I said, "I am cast out from thy presence! 

how shall I again look upon thy holy temple?" 

The waters closed in over me, 
the deep was round about me; 
weeds were wrapped about my head 
at the root of the mountains. 

I went down to the land whose bars closed upon me for¬ 
ever j 

yet thou didst bring up my life from the Pit, 

0 LORD my God. 

When my soul fainted within me, 

I remembered the LORD; 

and my prayer came to thee, into thy holy temple. 
Those who pay regard to vain idols 
forsake their true loyalty. 

But I with the voice of thanksgiving will sacrifice 
to theei 

what I have vowed I will pay. 

Deliverance belongs to the LORD! (Jonah 2il-9/ 

I don't know whether it was for God's purpose or his own 

nausea, but at any rate, the fish couldn’t stand Jonah any 

longer and vomited him on the shore, Jonah picked himself 
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up, saw the sun, was all gooey and sticky—-and God still 
did not let him go. The word of the Lord came again and 
said* "Jonah go to Ninevah, and proclaim the message that 
I tell you." This time Jonah went and preached there. He 
must have been a great preacher because they believed him. 
The people of Ninevah repented completely and turned to 
God. 

Now most preachers would be elated by this. A 
whole city converted, even animals. But not Jonah. He 
was furious. And he went out from the city and pouted. 

And he prayed to God again, "God, this is exactly what I 
knew you would do= That's why I ran away. I knew you 
wouldn't destroy my enemies but would love them instead. 
I'd rather be dead!" Even now Jonah didn't give up. 

Maybe God would still punish Ninevah. So Jonah sat under 
a booth outside the city. God sent a gourd vine to give 
him shade. But then God sent a worm to eat the vine, and 
Jonah "lost his gourd." Jonah was exposed to the heat of 
the sun. How can God allow his "chosen" to suffer so? 

But Jonah still does not give in. And to this very day he 
may be sitting there scorching in the sun, stewing in his 
own hatred, unwilling to repent. Now it is God's love 
which stands over against Jonah’s hate. 

Jonah chose death rather than life. He refused 
to say, "I am the one." Today as we reflect on this Old 
Testament prophet, God's sovereignty is still universal. 
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He calls us to radical obedience. Shall we choose death 
or life? 

Evaluation 

The congregational response to this sermon on 
Jonah was plentiful. Most people could identify with 
Jonah in some fashion and found the biblical witness to be 
particularly relevant to their personal lives. They 
found themselves involved in the story and the main char¬ 
acter. Those who had participated with the pastor in a 
scriptural study of the book the preceding week found the 
sermon especially meaningful. No longer were they specta¬ 
tors of the spoken Word. Instead they were actively 
involved in the message and participated in the proclama¬ 
tion. 

The synthesis of personal piety and social gospel 
in the sermon was implicit rather than explicit. The story 
illustrated that a person's internal relationship with God 
and external conditions are not separate. The story 
illustrated God's intervention in politics and world 
affairs. It illustrated the universality of God's sover¬ 
eignty. And it pointed to the fact that God calls us to 
radical obedience not just in the private affairs of our 
lives but in the totality of experience. 

More synthesizing could have been accomplished m 
this preaching event if the pastor had made greater 
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connection of the story with the current world situation. 
Definite illustration of modern humanity*s similarity to 
this Old Testament prophet could have been given. Perhaps 
this would have added strength to the sermon and resulted 
in more concrete action by the congregation. 

C. "HE COMES IN LOVE FOR A NEW DAY" 

The second sermon to be presented was preached in 
a more deliberate effort to relate piety and social 
action. This sermon was delivered during Advent with 
individual members of the congregation being requested to 
take notes for dialogue and evaluation with the pastor fol¬ 
lowing the worship service. The scriptural text was 
Isaiah llil-lO. 

Sermon 

A child playing in the nest of poisonous snakes? 
Little calves safe among lions? The wolf lying down vrth 
the lamb? How absurd! Isaiah must have been losing his 
marbles when he painted that picture of utopia. Here was 
a man in the upper class, who rubbed noses with kings, who 
preached concerning politics, statesmanship, and world 
problems, who called his people to a sense of moral con- 
scienciousness, and he had the sheer gall—the audacity, 
to prophesy something as ridiculous as this. 
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And those of us who better than two thousand years 
later still hope for that kind of utopia must be crazier 
yet. The close of 1974 finds us plagued by glaring econ¬ 
omic inequalities, world hunger, violence, injustice, fear, 
and mistrust. And no change is in sight. 

But I am among the crazy for I believe there is 
cause for hope. I believe as we face another Advent 
season, in preparation for the coming of Christ, that "He 
Comes in Love for a New Day." 

In reflecting on Isaiah’s utopia, I am reminded of 
an incident at a zoo not long ago. This minister was 
observing the animals and saw a lamb and a lion lying down 
together. He stopped the zoo keeper and commented, "Do 
you realize the religious impact?" The zoo keeper res¬ 
ponded, "I don't know anything about religion. I only know 
that this experiment requires a large supply of lambs." 
Well, it's probably true that before we can realize the 
Kingdom of God it will require a large supply of lambs. 

1. He Comes . He Comes into a WORLD OF TURMOIL. 

The two glaring world issues before us are the economy and 
hunger. On the side of the economy, we know too well that 
the gap between rich and poor continues to widen. You may 
have heard as I did this week that automobile sales were 
down in 1974. That is, all sales were down except for 
Cadillacs and Lincolns. The luxury cars increased in sales 
by 20 percent. Even in America, the richest nation, you 
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and I feel the economy pinch. Unemployment is rising. 
Factories are closing down. Inflation still occurs, and 
with it higher and higher bills. We all feel the tighten¬ 
ing of the belt, except for the rich. They keep getting 
richer. 

That's on our national scene. On the world scene, 
starvation raises its monstrous head. And on that issue 
you and I are not the poor Christians. There we, too, are 
among the rich. We are the ones, who by our overconsump¬ 
tion and waste contribute to the starving millions in 
underdeveloped countries day by day. The New York Times 
reports, "If the American demand for beef were reduced to 
a level that could be met by grass fed cattle, it could, 
hypothetically release more than enough grain to feed all 
of India's nearly six hundred million people." 

Let me share with you the poverty TO WHICH WE CON¬ 
TRIBUTE another way. Chanda Chandran from Bombay, India, 
wrote to the United Methodist Church, "Let me explain with¬ 
out demanding pity. I don't want pity for that will not 
feed my children. But I do ask you to respond to me with 
some understanding and possibly some action. Poverty is 
getting up every morning from a dirty rag covered floor 
full of fleas. The rats are plentiful and regularly bite 
the children while they sleep. We don't have sheets—if we 
did we would wear them! There is a constant smell. Stink¬ 
ing garbage, bad drains all mixed up with the cheap food we 
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eat. Poverty is always feeling completely exhausted. I 
cannot remember a time when I was not tired! I have had 
all sorts of sicknesses over the past seven years. Worms 
and anemia and now malaria. Can you tell me what I should 
do? Even the local mission hospital charges more for a few 
pills than I earn in a day . . . "^ 

As Christians in Advent we must realize that to 
say "Jesus Comes" means he comes to a world in turmoil with 
massive problems and injustice. 

These are outward signs of our current dilemma, but 
there are inner pains as great. Jesus comes to a WORLD OF 
LONELINESS AND BOREDOM. Not long ago I was talking to a 
young girl and I asked her, "What is it you want most out 
of life right at this very moment?" She was silent for 
awhile then responded, "I'm tired of being lonely." Amen, 
sister. How true. 

Our inner spirits are characterized by loneliness 
and boredom. We are jaded. We live in a rich society. 
Whatever there is to do, we've done it. We've tried every¬ 
thing—plays, concerts, drugs, sex, painting, pottery, 
clothes, T.V., sports, movies, cars, bikes, even Jesus. 

All tempting to escape the pain of loneliness or escape our 

^"Poverty," pamphlet published by the United Meth¬ 
odist Committee on Relief (New Yorki Board of Global 
Ministries ), 197 ^* P* 2. 
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monotony. Or if not to escape, then searching for some¬ 
thing. Trying to find meaning in life. 

Feeling all these crazy mixed up things in the 
world I'm still crazy enough to believe in Hope. I believe 
"He Comes in Love for a New Day." I'm not sure how much I 
believe it. My idealism in utopia has been shot down many 
times. But my heart will not give up. I still believe. 

I have to. God calls us into being. So it was with 
Isaiah. 

Isaiah stood in the temple awed and struck by the 
glory of God. And he said, "Woe is me. For I am a man of 
unclean lips and dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips." But God touched his lips and his guilt was taken 
away. He received grace—pure unearned love from God. 

And God said, "Who will I send?" "Who will go for us?" 

And Isaiah said, "Here am I. Send me." And God sent 
Isaiah out as a prophet to the people, and he predicted 
doom. He had a message of destruction. He awakened the 
complacent conscience of his people. He said our moral 
coarseness is due to our distance from God. He said, "Do 
not be proud, do not be content; your very best goodness 
is as nothing when you compare it to the holy God." 

Even so, Isaiah saw hope. And he said even though 
the tree will be cut down, out of the remaining trunk, the 
stump that is left, will grow a new branch. And the 
Spirit of God will guide this new branch and it shall have 
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wisdom and understanding and counsel and it shall he strong 
and have knowledge and fear of the Lord. He will be an 
agent sent forth by God to work within us so we may be 
enabled to do the work which God calls us to do. He will 
have knowledge, not just factual data, but acknowledgment 
of God’s sovereign claim upon us and our glad willingness 
to follow wherever that claim may lead us. This new branch 
unlike the rest of us, will find delight in obedience to 
God. 

And he won't judge just on surface things. Not 
just on the way things look or seem. Not just on gossip 
or hearsay. But he will have a right relationship with 
God. And through that relationship will he judge. He will 
defend the poor and exploited people and will judge against 
those who exploit them. 

Isaiah was probably preparing for an imminent 
ruler, like king Hezekiah. But for us as Christians this 
king is seen as Christ. Christ came and comes still to 
give us new hope. That in him we might be saved and 
return to a right relationship with God. We don't have to 
do anything. We receive the free grace of God. Jesus 
experienced death on the cross so that we might be saved 
from our present dilemma. And in his resurrection, we, 
too, can have new life. We, too, can be born again, 
indeed we are born again over and over. Our Advent 
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preparation is related to the passion narratives. The 
birth, death, and resurrection are inseparable parts of our 
faith. 

2. In Love . Isaiah spoke of wisdom and under¬ 
standing and counsel and might and knowledge and fear of 
the Lord. But in the Christ event there was that and much, 
much more. Because Christ comes in perfect love. It's 
easy sometimes to confuse kinds of love. When we hear love 
today our romance packed media comes to mind with prince 
charming and sensuality, often just erotic love. 

Kahlil Gibran explained the difference in an 
imaginary interview between Jesus and the prostitute Mary 
Magdalene. She tries to seduce him and when he refuses, 
seeing her annoyed, he says, "You have many lovers, and yet 
I alone love you. Other men love themselves in your near¬ 
ness. I love you in your self. Other men see a beauty in 
you that shall fade away sooner than their own years. But 
I see in you a beauty that shall not fade away, and in the 
autumn of your days that beauty shall not be afraid to gaze 

at itself in the mirror, and it shall not be offended. I 

7 

alone love the unseen in you. 

Erotic love is self-centered, but agape love 
expresses responsible self-giving concern for another. The 
kind of love that loves you for yourself is the kind that 

^Kahlil Gibran, Jesus, the Son of Man (New Yorkt 
Knopf, 1928). 
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that Jesus brings. And with the love he brings, he com¬ 
mands us to love as well. His overreaching message to us 
is the one he gives in the great commandment, to love God 
with all our heart and mind and soul and strength and to 
love our neighbors as ourselves. 

3. For A New Day . This new day is characterized 
by peace, not just superficial peace, not just the absence 
of war. Rather a whole return to the order of nature. For 
Isaiah it was like a return to the Garden of Eden. 

Is there realistic hope for this? I spoke earlier 
of the hunger situation. Christian people are trying to 
do something about this. The United Methodist Committee 
on Relief is at work around the world fighting the root 
causes of hunger through mobilizing hundreds of thousands 
of people in road building, canal irrigation, transmigra¬ 
tion, and rural credit cooperation. UMCOR has helped to 
expand family planning services in Indonesia, Bangladesh 
and India. UMCOR understands that fighting the root 
causes of hunger means the development of projects aimed 
at self-help and self-support. 

Dominating the Africa scene is the spectre of 
famine in nine countries and the prospect of a massive num¬ 
ber of deaths. UMCOR gave assistance to the twelve 
African countries for a total of $330,000. There is a new 
kind of equator circling our globe; a belt of chronic fam¬ 
ine. From northeastern Brazil across the Sahel into the 
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vast reaches of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Southeast 
Asia, the rains have failed. Out of concern for the 
hungry, UMCOR is participating in larger and newer forms 
of international cooperation to speak to the needs of man¬ 
kind. UMCOR provided assistance to eleven Asian countries 
for a total of $ 1 , 250 , 500 .® 

We have posters on our walls in the back to remind 
us that the Church is trying to do something and that our 
financial support helps. That's why our Christmas offer¬ 
ing goes to world service to help the needy in the world. 
But that's not nearly enough. It's only a bandaid effort 
on a much larger wound. 

4. He comes in love for a new day . His love takes 
away the loneliness. His love frees us from boredom. His 
love feeds the hungry and brings justice. His love gives 
us new hope. But His love demands that we take action. 

We must gather, raise our own moral consciousness, unite 
to change the way things are. Christ Comes In Love For a 
New Day, but it's up to you and me to add flesh to the 
bones and to do the everyday work to bring about that new 
day. 


®"Fact Sheet," pamphlet published by the United 
Methodist Committee on Relief (New Yorki Board of Global 
Ministries, 1974), PP* 2-3. 
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Evaluation 


Congregational evaluation of this sermon included 
statements referring to the sermon's strengths and sug¬ 
gestions for improvement. The list of strengths contained 
comments such as, "Content is strong and meaningful. Your 
own personal convictions and involvement in the topic 
lends credence to your statement." Also noted was, 

"middle section was very moving—emotionally I felt that 
the Holy Spirit spoke through you." Other noted strengths 
were the positive flavor which seemed to affirm faith and 
offer Christian hope and the seeming conviction that 
Christianity held an answer to the suffering of our time. 

Suggestions for improvement were plentiful. One 

member's recorded response was the following! 

It was hard to follow transaction from the introduc¬ 
tion through the stories to Jesus even though you made 
it very obvious in your conclusion. It would be help¬ 
ful if you could weave the thread a little more clearly 
as you move from section to section such as how the 
economy and starvation fit with the scripture and why 
you moved into talking about Jesus as the answer to 
loneliness and how it is related to the other two sec¬ 
tions. 

One of the strong points of this sermon was that 
from beginning to end you made the personal applica¬ 
tion strong enough so that I identified and found 
myself asking what can I do? You usually have this 
aspect in your sermons, but sometimes it comes only at 
the end and I find I have only half listened to the 
other part because it didn't seem to apply to me. If 
you could include the personal application from the 
beginning and work it all the way I think your message 
would be stronger. 
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I enjoy your stories and illustrations. I have 
noticed that if my mind wanders these always draw me 
back in. I appreciate so much the positive encourag¬ 
ing flavor of your sermons. Over and over you preach 
faith, hope, and action. It's uplifting and a kick- 
in- the-pants. We need both!9 

Other suggestions called for a more direct link between 
God's love for us and our help to others. One person felt 
that the first two consumption examples needed a little 
more elaboration. Finally, there seemed to be need for 
each point in the sermon to be tied together with more pre¬ 
cision in outline and logic. 

My personal evaluation is that the message failed 
to do what it intended to do. The problem was not so much 
depth of self-understanding (although that certainly was 
part of it) as it was a shotgun approach, a hit and miss 
method of presentation. The sermon never began to clarify 
Jesus' love commandment as to its nature of being one 
interrelated commandment in which love of God and neighbor 
are interrelated. The sermon never called for spirituality 
as a mode of existence for Christians desiring to respond 
to a world in need. 

In spite of the shortcomings in this preaching 
event, the sermon did elicit some direct action by the 
congregation. Members chose to participate in a hunger 
conference planned by the city's Council of Churches, to 

^Mrs. David Peach, commenting on sermon heard 
December 15, 1974, at Orchards United Methodist Church, 
Vancouver, Washington. 
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spend two months of the adult church class raising con¬ 
sciousness to starvation in the world, and to begin seek¬ 
ing affirmative Christian action toward alleviating this 
form of human need. Members of the congregation did seem 
to move forward in their own personal spiritual pilgrim¬ 
ages as well. 


D. "FIRED UP MAD AND GLAD" 

The last sermon presented here was preached after 
I had reached a new level of self-understanding. In the 
evolution of my own consciousness, I had come to identify 
personally with a spiritual mode of being and to con¬ 
sciously affirm this as a personal lifestyle. I had 
internalized an understanding of Jesus as a man of prayer 
who addressed God as "Abba," father. God as personal and 
close was no longer for me simply the Giver of the Law. I 
was no longer content simply to affirm people where they 
were but felt compelled to speak the truth in love as best 
I knew how. I had internalized an understanding of Jesus' 
love commandment which saw love of God and neighbor as one 
interrelated commandment of dialectical tension. The 
scriptural text for the following sermon was John li19-30. 

Sermon 

Today marks the first Sunday in Lent. I encourage 
you to take your bulletins home with you and to read the 
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article on the back if you have not already. Keep it dur¬ 
ing the next forty days as we journey through the life of 
Jesus together. Reflect upon his life and journey and what 
that means for your life. 

As we enter this season of extra participation in 
Jesus' life, it may seem odd that this morning I have 
chosen to preach about John the Baptist~a man who was 
fired up mad and glad. Here was a man who had striking 
suddenness, intense passion, almost uncanny insight, and 
unusual boldness. He would blaze as a torch, preach as a 
flaming evangelist, introduce the Messiah, and carry 
through relentlessly in preparing the way for the Son of 
God. 

That last description of John is precisely the 
reason it is fitting for us to hear about him this morn¬ 
ing. He prepared the way for Jesus. The last verses of 
our scripture describe him baptizing Jesus and proclaiming 
him to be the Lamb of God. This is the beginning point of 
Jesus' ministry. So, as in the next weeks we will focus 
on some incidents in Jesus' life prior to his crucifixion 
and resurrection, today let us focus on John's preparing 
the way. 

As a preacher John the Baptist immediately caught 
the imagination of the people. He swept them with his 
intensity, his passion, his colorful imagery, his direct 
approach, his overmastering presentation of the challenge 
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to repent and submit to the Will of God. John was "Fired 
Up Mad and Glad." He was fired up mad in his theme of sin, 
judgment, repentance, and forgiveness. He was fired up 
glad in his eschatological anticipation, his bold announce¬ 
ment "the kingdom of heaven is at hand," in his effort to 
"Prepare the way of the Lord," as he still today prepares 
us for meeting with our Lord. 

1. Fired up Mad—Call for Repentance . People 
flocked to hear this flaming evangelist. Saints and sin¬ 
ners, people from all walks of life listened intently as 
he denounced their sin. I wonder why people would listen 
to someone acknowledge their sin in such a way. Why do 
people flock to hear someone tell them they are sinners? 
Perhaps because we know we are all guilty, not just of 
immoral acts, not of a number of sins in plural, but of our 
one solitary ongoing state of sin. Is not Paul Tillich 
correct when he says sin is our great pervading problem in 
life? Tillich defines sin as separation, as alienation 
from ourselves, from others, from God. 

Recall the story of the assassination of Julius 
Caesar. Remember that it was one of Caesar's most trusted 
friends who wielded the fatal knife. Or look at the 
infamous thirty pieces of silver over which Judas betrayed 
his blessed Master with, ironically enough, the symbol of 
love and affection, the kiss. Or consider, for instance, 
the neighborhood coffee party where the visitors determine 
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the topic of conversation for the afternoon "by first sub¬ 
consciously deciding who is not among them at this time. 

And that compliment made more out of surprise than sin¬ 
cerity. "What a lovely coat!" The remark is often 
uttered simultaneously with the thoughti "I wonder what 
rummage sale she attended." Or some of you men on morning 
coffee break from your jobs—I've been across the street 
to Little Jim's Cafe enough to know the conversation is 
often "Ain't it awful—what is the world coming to?" What 
about the inhumanness with which we often relate to the 
people in our offices at work? A little cheating on 
income or property tax returns is common practice, A 
recent survey nationwide showed that a vast majority of 
college students would cheat if they thought they could get 
away with it. Yes, that great pervading problem chips away 
at the very essence of our being, and separation is a way 
to understand it. 

There is a myth that when Leonardo da Vinci, 
master painter of the Last Supper, wanted a man to sit for 
the character of Christ, central figure of the picture, he 
searched and found a young man of great personal charm and 
inspiring personality. Every character, in turn, was 
painted from a living model. Then he came to the last— 
Judas. He was at his wit's end to get a man for this part. 
He had to look the part of a cheat and betrayer. The 
looks had to be in his face. After a time he came across 
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a young man who looked that part and secured his services. 
After the sitting was over and he was no longer required, 
the man broke down and sobbed. Telling his story he said, 
"Two years ago I was the young man who sat for the central 
figure—Christ. Since that time I have lived a life of 
sin and it has brought me now to the place where I can be 
the Judas in this picture.” The same young man—but sin 
had done its work. 

Perhaps sin described this way could be likened to 
wearing a mask. We all wear masks, don't we? And paradox¬ 
ically, when we come together as the Church, where we ought 
most freely to put them off and be who we are, we are most 
prone to put them on and be who we aren't. We spend all 
our energies on the projected self and neglect the real 
one. 

John the Baptist saw this kind of separation in his 
own society. He saw tax collectors taking more from people 
than was morally right. He saw social injustice. He saw 
people turning away from God in making their everyday 
decisions. And he called for people to be baptized, to 
repent of their sin, to become re-connected with their 
Source, to establish a new and right relationship with God. 
John was fired up Mad. He saw sin and injustice. He 
hurled denunciations and warning without hesitation. 

2. Fired up Glad—Meeting with Christ . But there 
was another side to John and his baptism. He was fired up 
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Glad. His baptism was a symbolic action, getting ready for 
the future. The Messiah is coming to gather the People of 
God and establish the Kingdom of God. 

At Colmar on the eastern border of France, a fam¬ 
ous altar piece painted by the artist Matthias Grunewalld 
in the sixteenth century, depicts John's identification of 
Jesus as "the Lamb of God." As the Baptist points a long 
bony finger toward the figure of Jesus, he symbolizes the 
task of every follower of Jesus who bears witness to the 
One who is the true Savior of all persons. "There is the 
One who delivers us from sin." Jesus is the Spirit-endowed 
one who is the Messiah and who will bestow upon his fol¬ 
lowers the inestimable gift of the Holy Spirit. Here is 
dramatized the whole meaning of evangelism! the direction 
of others to a meeting with Christ. 

John came directing us to a meeting with Christ. 
Think what that means! Listen again to our words from 
scripture! "I am the voice of one crying in the wilder¬ 
ness, 'Make straight the way of the Lord.' I baptise with 
water, but among you stands one whom you do not know, even 
he who comes after me, the thong of whose sandal I am not 
worthy to untie." John was the forerunner of Jesus and 
his introducer. But was he really? No. Jesus was there 
before John. Jesus has been there throughout eternity, and 
he is present with us today. Have you ever had the exper¬ 
ience of meeting someone? Well, of course you have all had 
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that experience. But have you met someone, and after know¬ 
ing him/her for a short time, felt like you had known him/ 
her always? 

Martin Buber talks of I-thou relationships as 
opposed to I-it. He claims that all real living is MEET¬ 
ING. A person cannot become whole in virtue of a relation 
to himself but only in virtue of a relation to another 
self. Our relations with each other are like a simile of 
our relations with Christ. You need God in order to be— 
and God needs you, for the very meaning of your life. 

It's as if every particular relationship is a glimpse of 
the eternal relationship. 

I've had glimpses of I-thou relationship in my own 
life. There are persons I have known for a time with whom 
there has been a special mutual understanding, like a power 
greater than ourselves which transcends us and brings us 
to one-ness. This happens to each of us as we are brought 
face to face in that great encounter. 

Albert Schweitzer refers to that meeting with 
Christ as he ends.his book on the Quest for the Historical 
Jesus . You may have heard it many times. Schweitzer saysi 
"He comes to us as One unknown (and that's how John the 
Baptist describes him), without a name, as of old, by the 
lakeside, He came to those men who knew him not. He 
speaks to us the same wordi 'Follow thou me.' And sets 
us to the tasks which He has to fulfill for our time. He 
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commands. And to those who obey Him, whether they be wise 
or simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the con¬ 
flicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through in 
His fellowship, and as an ineffable mystery, they shall 
learn in their own experience Who He is.” 

John the Baptist comes so that you may meet Christ. 
Will you meet Him today? 

Evaluation 

This last sermon never explicitly mentions spir¬ 
ituality or personal piety or the social gospel. Yet a 
depth of aspiration toward spirituality underlies its 
entire content resulting in a new synthesis of piety and 
action. John led the way for a meeting with Christ. In 
his denouncement of sin both personal and social failures 
are described as integrated parts of sin. In his prepara¬ 
tion for a meeting with Christ, spirituality is an under¬ 
lying assumption. The one for whom he prepares the way is 
one who is radically self-transcending. The Christ whom 
we meet seeks the well-being of others and infilters those 
who meet Him with the same spirituality. A synthesis of 
personal piety and the social gospel is one result among 
many of that meeting. An individual upon meeting Christ 
experiences personally God’s love for him/her and is free 
to respond in loving God and neighbor interchangeably. 
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The effect of this sermon upon the congregation is 
not yet fully clear. There have been changes, however 
small, in the lives of individual members since the begin¬ 
ning of Lent 1975. There is no way of measuring how much 
of the change is a result, direct or indirect, of the 
sermon. 

Preaching as a means of motivating persons to 
change is the subject for another thesis. This presenta¬ 
tion of sermons and their evaluations allows conclusions 
only as to my growing ability to preach from an under¬ 
standing of the unity of creative personal piety and 
active social witness. It is my hope that this preaching 
helps to bring the congregation to a state of fertile ten¬ 
sion. I believe that the sermons presented show progres¬ 
sion towards this end. The creation of fertile tension has 
been realized to some degree in the action of this par¬ 
ticular congregation. Perhaps more important than visible 
results in congregational synthesis was the growth towards 
synthesis which became integrated in the life of the pastor 
as she aspired toward a spiritual mode of existence. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CONCLUSIONi A CONFESSION 


At the beginning of this thesis the Church was 
defined as Christ existing in community and was inter¬ 
preted to be God's mission to the world. Successive par¬ 
agraphs and chapters delineated the crises of modern civ¬ 
ilization. The disparity of wealth in the world was des¬ 
cribed along with the situation of the Christian Church 
as a contributor to oppression and exploitation globally. 
The global crises of starvation, nuclear destruction, and 
survival of the human race were examined. Christianity 
today is at an unprecedented juncture in human history. 

It is challenged to demonstrate anew that it is indeed 
"God's mission to the world," in order to maintain its 
plausibility as the way God acts in the world today. 

As an example of the problem of plausibility con¬ 
fronting the Church in its interpretation of contemporary 
Christian existence is the following perception of a Dutch 
theologian van Peursent 

What is the meaning of the word "God?" When you ask 
this question in the functional stage, in the stage 
of secularization, you are asking how the word "God" 
functions in society. What is the result of the word 
"God" in society? Queer, unnatural behavior in small 
religious circles called churches, a kind of behavior 
which is interesting to psychiatrists and cultural 
anthropologists! IS THAT THE MEANING OF THE WORD GOD? 
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If the meaning is only unnatural behavior, then the 
conclusion is that God is unreal.1 

A synthesis between personal piety and the social gospel in 

the interpretation of Christian existence seemingly is the 

only way God's work can be done, given the challenge facing 

the Church. Thus this thesis attempted to move towards a 

new model of synthesis of these elements in the modem 

Church. 

The writing of this thesis has entailed a high 
level of subjective involvement as well as objective obser¬ 
vation and recording. I became aware in the early stages 
that the polarization of piety and action today is due in 
part to a lack of understanding and appropriation of the 
Biblical witness by contemporary Christians. Jesus saw 
every human being as a precious person. He was concerned 
for the whole person. He understood God as personal. When 
he summed up the Old Testament in his commandment to love 
God with all one's heart, mind, soul, and strength, and 
to love one's neighbor as oneself, he reflected this con¬ 
cern for wholeness. The love commandment involves every 
area of life in which an individual can love both God and 
neighbor. It has to do with one's whole being and state of 
existence. 

^-Cornelius van Peursen, "Man and Reality—The 
History of Human Thought," in John Bowden and James 
Richmond (eds.) A Reader in Contemporary Theology 
(Philadelphia! Westminster Press, 196?), p. 124. 
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Christian discipleship today, if it is to be 
authentic, must include a concept of piety as devotion to 
the whole Christ who brought redemption for the whole per¬ 
son and the whole world. Likewise, Christian discipleship 
must include a concept of the social gospel cohesive in 
its approach towards healing and wholeness conceptually 
intelligible in all the contemporary modes of "aware¬ 
nesses'? i social consciousness, global consciousness, 
environmental consciousness, et al . 

Most of all, Christian discipleship must be a 
state of existence which reflects the "whole" Gospel. It 
is erroneous to assume that there is a "social gospel" 
distinct from a "personal gospel." There is only one 
Gospel containing both dimensions of individual piety and 
social action. 

Following a new understanding of the Biblical wit¬ 
ness I became aware of the past failure of the Church to 
appropriate this understanding in synthesis. I searched 
diligently for movements in history which might provide 
guidelines for a new attempt at synthesis. I found both 
movements and individual Christians who, historically, did 
have some measure of success, but I found that none of 
these groups or persons represented a contextually 
adequate approach to the needs posited by our modern sit¬ 
uation. 
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Therefore, I returned to the Biblical witness 
searching for some clue to provide a contextual solution 
for our time, to grant plausibility to Christianity as the 
way God acts in history today. In this encounter I grew 
to understand something of the spirituality of Jesus. I 
found I was beginning to appropriate subjectively a message 
that had been there all the time. In Jesus* concern for 
the whole person, I found a model of radical self-trans¬ 
cendence. If the modern Christian witness could reflect 
such a radically self transcendent model more adequately, 
perhaps a more successful move towards resolving the prob¬ 
lems that face us could be made. Finally, I realized that 
spirituality cannot be obtained as long as it is merely a 
conceptual model because its volitional appropriation as 
a model becomes "ethical" and thus self-defeating as a 
truly spiritual mode of being. 

I was again disillusioned and in despair. How¬ 
ever, I soon realized that perhaps even aspiration towards 
a spiritual state of existence allows openness for the 
individual to the possibility of receiving the gift of the 
Spirit. This was the key to unlock the door to a new 
synthesis of personal piety and the social gospel. 

At this point I proceeded to give application to 
this new Christian self-understanding in preaching. Since 
this is the area of my personal appropriation as a parish 
minister, and since preaching is central to worship and 
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worship is central to Christianity, preaching was a worth¬ 
while tool for practice in appropriation. 

The sermons in Chapter Five present an evolution¬ 
ary state of consciousness in the preacher. By the pro¬ 
clamation of "Fired Up Mad and Glad" I had fully appropri¬ 
ated this new aspiration towards a spiritual mode of 
existence into my own internal world as well as the ack¬ 
nowledgment of Jesus' spirituality in his message, spe¬ 
cifically the commandment to love God and neighbor. 

The process of my own personal spiritual growth 
has not come to its conclusion but seemingly continues in 
ever new and refreshing ways. It is the awareness that the 
need for synthesis between a pietistic approach and a 
social orientation is of utmost importance for the Church 
and the individual Christian today that nourishes my con¬ 
tinuing search for a methodology within my own ministry. 

My hope is that in the reading of this thesis 
other Christian clergy and laity may choose to take this 
step towards synthesis in their own spiritual pilgrimages. 
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